£100 ‘in ‘Cash for Ce ged “Couple, anxious to start 
RESULT 


Ladies’ 
WORK 


£100 


Rares es 
Football| 7”. To INTEREST, _. 
INSURANCE.| TO ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 


I.—No. 34.] 7apOOK KATES. WEEK ENDING MARCH 14, 1891. 
Ask your Tailor for ‘‘MADDOCKS’S ‘BELWARP’ SERGES AND COATINGS.” 


- Vou. ENTER"D AT 


STATIONERS’ HALL. 


SALT REGAL 


LIEUT.-COL. HUGH BAMBER, 40, Haney Square, MARGATE, 

S E R GC F S : says :—‘I have now used the Salt Ete geal for two years. 
I have much pleasure in stating that I have found it the most 

AND agreeable in taste of all Salines, and a certain cure*for bilious head- 


ache and furred tongue, from whatever cause arising.” 


THE LEADING raion OF ay BELWARP COATINGS AND SERGES 
They are PERFECTION of MANUFACTURE, combining the EXCELLENCE and HARDWEA RiAG 
QUALITIES of the old ENGLISH MAKES with’ an improvements effected by the most modern Maci. nery. 


DYED WITH WOADED BYES ony. 


Salt Water and Climatic suas 
Ths SELWARP SERGES and COA COATINGS an mn SUITABLE for EVERY KIN 


Moming and Evening Wihear & 
Gravelling and Courists’ Suits. 


They are made fn a CUTTY of qualities, from the lowest to the highest-priced ones, to suit every clas; of 
wearer. The qaalities can all be repeated, re are always uniform and reliable. 


For LADIES’ TAILOR-MADE COSTUMES or BOYS’ HARD WEAR winks World 


As &@ guarantee of material and dye, every yard Js eer on the back with the registered wor 
onus’ A ar ike gine © ee = Goths are peacina Supplied Direct from the Mill TO TALLO: 


JOHN MADDOCKS & CO., BRADFORD, YORKSHIRE. 


[Prick Ong PEnny. 


It develops Ozone—the principle of life—will cleanse the mouth, clear 
the throat, and sweeten the breath, and corrects all impurities arising 
from errors in diet. 


It prevents, and instantly relieves, INDIGESTION, FLATULENCE, 
GIDDINESS, HEARTBURN, ACIDITY, PALPITATION, &c. 


Invaluable for BILIOUS HEADACHE, DYSPEPSIA, LIVER COMPLAINT, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, LASSITUDE, &c. Imparts New Life and Vigour to 
the System, maintains a clear healthy condition of the skin. 


Bottles, 2s. 9d., of all Chemists and Stores. If not procurable from 
the nearest, a Postal Order for 2s. 9d. to the Manager, SALT REGAL 
WORKS, LIVERPOOL, will bring a Bottle by return of Post. 


= MAGPHENSON'S saan Patouled Kkuciaea Packhian, Patented & Registered. Prize MEDAL. 
~— | Oo- -Cit OW: 
THD 


“PREMIER” CYCLES|siim 5 minuves. ENAMEL 


j ner Renewing Faded Furniture, Door Panels, Cornices, &c. GOLD, 
7G Ornamenting Bric-a-brac, Fretwork, Papler Mache, Trans- SILVER, 
forming Plaster Casts, Earthenware, Pottery, aiding Frames, ania 
npr ARE THE BEST the effect being Equal to Leaf Gilding, an RONZE, 
aiateoee ia : FOR BATHS THERE IS NOTHING TO EQUAL IT. and all Colours. 
Model F, “Premier” Safety Bicycle. DRIES IN 5 WINUTES. NoSmell. Simply Perfect. 
NEW MODELS FOR SEASON 1891. BRILLIANT PERMANENT GLOSS. Can be used on any eartaoe (olly ex 


. FOO-cCHOW hi . 
Liberal cash discount, or on Easy Terms system of payment by monthly instalments. | *"”’oax end Mahogany." Unequalled as a Floor Stale and-Voroiah. 


Fully Illustrated P List of Cycles, Accessories, Terms, and Testimonials post free, |*O0-CHOW Enamel Is sold everywhere in 6d. and 18, Tins, or will be sent 
Head London Office “and Show Rooms: 14, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C: direct from the Manufacturers fer 8d. (stamps) extra, 


Central London Office and Show Rooms: 5, Lisle Street, Leicester Square, W. @ WBITE bp Re, PATTERN CARD, POST FREE, 
West London Office and Show Rooms: 133, ‘Hammersmith Road, West Kensington, W. From the meek gag D. Bn MACPREREON & COo., 
1SiABLISHED 1875.) Works: COVENTRY. net Manchester. ee Se 
i 


OMISE 


OW? 


Giawpio ECON 
VINEGAR. 


EEE a ae ae = = : 
/. communications with reference to advertising should be et i Se ae ie, Daan 8 greek. Sell’s, 168, Fleet Street, London, B.C. 


Sunlight Soap solves the difficulty. Saves the most labour, gives to wumen the conymand of her own time 
The intelligent find a thousand profitable employments which were utter impossibilities under the toilsome 
conditions of the all day rubbing and scrubbing of the past. To those still in bondage, the word Economy is 
a mockery. Tosuch we say, give Sunlight 8 a fale tr trial. Your practical experience should be the test. 
Once make the experiment, and like thousands you may ascribe many happy happy hours iB using 
BUoNLIGHT SoOoaAa,Y 


\ 
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PEARSON'S WEERIS, <2 oe 
FOR THE SPEEDY RELIEF OF _ ta WATCH_ CLUBS. THEY WILL WASH. NOE | 
RHEUMATISM, GOUT, LUMBAGO, &: NEURALGIA.) on 2a cr oes SAUER! 19S ZEN 8 


Royal Letters Patent. Ask for, and see thet you get, ' SE Patent Foremen, Timekeepers, 
ay ' rT: : write to the CITY OF LONDON WATCH . ee ~ = 
NA, uae L C T | CLUB CO. for. their new Price List. 1,000), : n H y 4 
S iS AntiRheumatic — Tlustrations. Best Terms, Grand Value. } ay rt ° 
A a H. E. PECK, margy ak ot 


Size about 21 by 
4. No. Fquality, i 
2/6 eack; No. 2 : a ® 


quality, 6/- each. 


8, New Bridge Street, London, E.C. is PRICES. 
SS 

To be obtained from the leadizig drapers in each town. 

No Bedroom or Bathroom shinld be without these Towels. 


Also KNEE oa (‘er Rheumatism in the Knee), 2/6 each, WANTED oe 


4/6 per pair; WA LTS, 8/-. 5/-, and 7/6 (in ordering give size} 7, JOUN NOBLE’S Invinolble Twasp Das 
4/8 Det alt COST PRUTRCTORS. eagle, 16,26; double, N46. | in fanloasibe Grey, Oreo, or Brow misvare 


fect, 6 y 
n BANDAGES, 2 inches wide, 6d. per yard. one sstuotehed wrth Ube Ane appearence sdeatilty. . 
= A ‘) id ”, 5 4 tle: lve. T eeds correct es : 1 pal 
aR x wrt tor Crclareccutaiting Sopp ot rem pion sa TAY. [iy os ahr tog ey a kk cea Peney of Feit Uae, 3, pare Le, 8 nes 
Mark. Hoan 9, Sodan bauare, MANOHESTER. ete Fou ieee ea ‘or Go. Pedatda a wide, taped; 1 pair o Breakfast-room Cur- 
Hegittenet Trees Bar™ e i any of the United Kingéom. ei eTERNS Pucks, [tains, 8 yards long, 50 inches wide, taped 
sa ‘tion. guaranteed or cash refunded. Cannot edges, floral and fern, delicately shaded ; 1 


a aa aaa Wonderful 
z 5 ostasmeD qisnepess. Name this paper and add Deautifal Bedroom Curtains, 3 yards long. tree. ritten warranty. + 
J No! he Wareh 5 fhester. A Anti , imite- y ull 
EDWARDS’ TOMATO SOUP. _ | ssrnsierwucitirissinic: [aia iy eh | rita 
THE VALUABLE AND AGREEABLE PROPERTIES OF THE qgzde seimnming, Leon 5 ee Lone panies elegantly SDustrated with 1,100 chet 
HEALTH-GIVING TOMATO may now be had in the form of a concentrated Lace Scarf GIVEN AWAY with every Popular | 008 “ HOW TO CHOUSE A Wat, 
and portable Soup, easily made, constituting a healthful, delicious, and Parcel. Only by the large sale are we enabled me tte, 
econothical article of diet. In lever-top canisters of Ilb., 28. 6d. ; 41b., 1s. 3d. ; : zal pent sage Teeeeine essay, Special 
Ib., 8d. ; and in metal boxes, containing one doz. packets, each sufficient to = > [ord comprise all the latest Patterns for 1891. capped and, Je 
make g basin of rich soup, 2s. & os lah eld prea He rh Magus malta Sage cts areal awe ah te 7 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS : . ; 1801 Lace in Price . free. ‘ Watoh, 7s. 91. 
FREDK. KING & co LTD. CAMOMILE STREET, LONDON.| The Studenta Cigar Holder. [i551 ir Cheques payable to 8. PEAUH & | Not a amall clock, noF a toy, twat a tmarvell us 
* ? pl : % Handsomely Plated. 


SONS, LISTER GATE, NoTTinaHAM. (Kat. 1857.) ‘and genuine watch ; guaranteed. 
——_—_— 


q | 1a Proprietors of Edwards’ Desiccated Soups. Sold by all Respectable Grocers, &c. | 4, entirely new way of tmokiog a elger, simple . 0, NOT BuY JEWELLERY AT A SHOP. 
{ty * ‘ . ” . re f all. 
i iit Fad Mork" ened So senna eee CE BUY = ONLY [eiierenr et. 
: ; . Selling in begin peer eee post ge aed : Brooch, 10a. Horseshoe Scart Fin, 61. Ladys 
PISO’S CURE for Consumption. a. Pleasant | Patt,:t, the, Uaited Klagdom on resespt of a Seetasd hor 
PISO’S CURE cures Asthma and Bronchitis. | ic 32, Lord Street, Liverpool. ae ~~ 
PISO’S CURE cures Croup and Whooping Cough. . “ake Trade Supplied. 3 


G. LANGDON DAVIES & (O., 
Belgrave House, Bristol Street, Birmingham, 


BLAKEY’S. | pain removen | 


PE PEE SE 
MEASU RE YOURSELF. | ®*: #84 Branch, Particalars free on receipt 


PISO’S CURE cures all Coughs. : 
Price 1s. 14d. of all Chemists. 


Agent:—J. TOMLINSON, CHELMSFORD, ‘ESSEX. 


WAY BE ILL WHY. TAKE PHYSI6 I 


Invaluable information, 
for either sex, sent ou 
application. Address 
Hi 3SON, Box 39, North 
| Street, Nottingham. 


FREE! 


ee 

ME VB. VoL 1. For Postal Order for 18 24. ‘Contains ‘Artioles-en the ’ A Usefal Work, , es ae 
Natural Cure of Constipation, Biliousness, Eczema a and Pimples, Nervousness, should be NO RISK! NO EXPENSE! he Cr aoe carer La Behn 
Coughs and Chest Complaints, Deafness, Itch, Thread, Round, and Tape Worms, &, : in Every House. PATER OF OUR 12/8 TROUSERS. 3 oie — oro uns, Oxfor 


B And eas self-meagure- 


port Free bom COOKE RY. ment rules sent free to . 
Fredk. King & Co., Ltd, Come, St i) any address By thie} JOHNSON'S PATENT. 
eS SRS LTT PENNY facilities are 


JUNO CYCLES. LISTS POST FREE 7 1 paceiwanoeres! THE PENDULIC. 


own homes, where the: 
METROPOLITAN MACHINISTS CO., LD. can be looked over nd Save your Hats by using this novel and useful 
leisure and thoroughly | device, contained tn the hat, trifling in werzbt, 
examined, as complete | ad enabling the wearer to suapend his hat oo 
a selection of patterns JY smevth suiface without the aid of a peg, 
(not to be returned) as fivetantly fixed ani easily removed. Send 
is to be found in the | !04d. in stamps to 


United Kingdom; and |, (, Haggis, 99, Fratton St., Portsmouth. 


5 { be : on mceipt of P.O. or ; 
Qufckly correct all irregutart- — rm |i =—B 6 | US sgl... : cheque tor 128, 6d. we LIBRRAL COMMISSION TO AGENTS. 


ties, remove ali obstructions . - ji : : will forward to an 

A : , yone, 

a ee oe fattening G ; eatilage patd, the best PIANO LEARNT IN A WEEE. 
pile re Boru 1 3 ana Someta Se : fitting pair of Trousers HY spend yeare in learn- 
2a, 9d. of alt Chemists, or will 


MEDICAL ESSAYS. Vol. Il. For Postal Order for 1s. 2d. Contains Articles on the 
Natural Cure of Greynéss und Baldness, Sleepleagness, Want.of Knergy, Thinness, Stoutness, 
ha gore Scarlatina, Whooping Cough, Ringworm,*Hypochondria, Bloodlessnesa, 


Legs, Tumours, &c. . 


MEDICAL ESSAYS. Vol. IIT. For Postal Order for 1s. 2d. Contains Articles on 
Unsuspected Poisons, How to Grow Tall, to Live 100 Years, to Improve the Memory, to become 
Beautiful and Attractive, &c. Also un the Natural Cure of Stomach Troubles, Flatulence, 
Botls and Carbanctes, Sleepiness, Varicose Veins, Wens or Skin Tumours, Hay Fever, Winter 
Cough, Chilblains, Epilepsy, Diseases Caused by taking Mereury, &c. 


*,* All the above can be got from Dr. T. R. ALLINSON, 4, Spanish 
Place, Manchester Square, London, W. 


they have ever had. ing the Piano by Music? 


JDNO CUSHION SAFETY — £13 1%. 04., 29. Th: se Trousers have | when RITCHIB'S MUSICAL 


Pe a aaos by pea BLS EUs We Od foe fee micalhiyy or s0 per ent been worn by the INDICATOR enables anyone 
Pa : Any anach'ne 19 ments ‘payments, or Hberal cash [ gener. Professional entirely ignorant of music 
ANT e E. T. TOWLE, Chemist, dtscount.. _ Machines bought, suld, exc! |. Biding Gentlemen, Tradesmen, ¢o vamp accompaniments to 
? lls ; ; Siete sin etoek” Monthy parmicuta or cesh. Teep dra Peitcouty tc ee cere mem ee” 
. ein onthly payments or cash. pure continuo ‘Or C) k id doze f 
l NOTTINGHAM cheapest and bust work ia London. Estimates free. last twelve years, and have never failed to eive Oates elie tc. by aay Pe 

R 


75, 26, BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, LONDON. [gatisfaction. In writing for patterns please Pi Harmoni American Urgan, in 
ee meter Mat dark, pr Siu shades are the Piano, Harmonium, or American Urgan, 
required. New designs. Reliable materials. [full inetructions complete t free, 1s. Sd. 
Fit, guaranteed, Chariotte Bronte’s ‘Jane |W. RITCHIE & Co., MAPLE ROAD, ANER 
Eyre,” complete edition, post free for 2). LEY, LON 8.E. (Please state Journal.) 


Ti OMPSON BROS., 50, Market Place, 
THE ‘ LEADER,” 


Blackburn, and at Rochdale (Drake Street), 
Epirep sy T. R. TRELFALL. 


FEMALES — 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS | 


one week. Price, with Book of Songs and 


Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinbro’, 
1800, Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER'S 


Cambrie Pocket Hand- 


kerchiefs. 
Bamples_and Price Liste post free. 
als» of Linens, Shirts. C lars, etc 
Childrens’ Handkerch efs, 1. 3d, 


a 
CLARK'S GLYCOLA. GLYCOLA SOAP. 


NEITHER STICKY NOR GREASY. | FOR TOILET, BATH, & NURSERY. 
FOR CHAPPED & CRACKED HANDS, ROUGH-| 1® superfatted, contaluing a jadicious per- 


Burnley, and Boltun. 


THIS IS A GOOD THING. 


‘centage of ‘‘Glycola" with no free Soda or . ; rc 
NE88 OF THE SKIN, SUNBURN, &c. gen o Lad es’ 8s. 44d., Gents’ 3x. 6d; Hem An opportunity for everyone to sccure ap 
matte Potash. Produees a creamy s-ftening lath titched; Ladies’ 3.11$d., G ; 
PRES3 OPINIONS. wala delecioiecllngatiar waciing =” Be. 114. per Ladter atroitred Hand | QUITE A NEW PUZZLE GAME to Jinterest Th a popular mewspeper euterprise 
Kerchiele, from Is, to 60s. each Fguit everybody that will send SEVEN | %, Your newsagent or bvo or 


“ Queen."—We prefer it to any other. Prevents and allays all ekin irritations. Price 
“Tadies’ Pic orial."’— Very efficacions, | 6d. per tablet, 1. Bd. per box, Post Is. Od. 
renders the face and hands so pleasantly soft. | Reject all substitutes, and insist upon having 


week 8 issue. 
Copy sent feet free on receipt of a postcard. 
The * Leader” Office, 72, Lancaster Avenue, 


(Tu the Queen, ete.) 


Robinson & Cleaver, Belfast. PENNY STAMPS. GET ONE to-day by 


ost from the inventor and manu- 


ee ldon’s Journal.”—A cleanly, econo- GLYCOLA & GLYCOLA SOAP. Please name this paper. 2 
wie ae excellent preparation, for it does Wholesale Agents— acturer. It will amuse you and try } Manchester. : 
what it profes-es to do, and keeps the ekin| Messrs. Barclay & Sons, 95, Farringdon St, tad patience; also a thing wort LACE! 1 A CE! LACE! 
peautitully supple. May, Roberts, & Co., 8, Olerkehwell Road. £5 REWARD <nowing. 

‘A 6d. bottle in daily use lasts 3 months, a 1s. SOLE MAKER AND PROPRIETOR, : : fd = e H re} TUCKER Send for the wonderful 1s. Parcel, coutalo- 
pial Heer soeal en pa T. R. CLARK; The Premier Dentifrice, deliciously o & ’ Pt Lace, Apron, 1 Jace, one 
from cae 8, 118.30.) HE LABORATORY, GROUCH END, N. fragrant, whitens and preserves the 44, Warwick Road, Banbury. i casket Boada, 12 Engravings ; sent carriage 

teeth, invigorates the gums, removes paid for 1s. 8d, W. Cotton, Weekday (ross, 


RUBBER STAMPS. 


Your Monogram to mark Linen or 
‘aper; Two letters, 19.; ree 

ters, ls. 6d.; any Name, 18. 6d. 
Bar, Pad, and Ink included. All 
kinds of Stamos, Patterns Free. 


tartar, and arrests decay. It refreshes 
and parifics the mouth, and imparts 
fragrance to the breath. Post free 
ls, 6d. With every bottle a free | 


EEE enen and ; 
IRISH LINEN COLLARS PL Ng lin all pore Lingo oo eet and Nottingham. Patterns and Price Lists tree. 

s . per dozen. mple E RT, Liven 

‘i 38. Od., 4 . 6s. Od. ; ONFECTIONERS COMMENCING, and 
——_—————————— aoe ein Nhe N APRINS ee Oey ci com - Cc shopkeepers that wish to increase thelr 
: v lucome by eelliug a superior class of Confc- 


per dozen, 

: 2 yards square, 28. Nd. each. Real Kish Linen [coupon Carriage ad. extra. Agents Wanted. Vtionery, will find it to their advantage tu write 

Irish Damask Table lot , SHEETING, ful y bleached, 2 yards wide, Is. INd. Will be given Bath actor era ee Qorgive, [for Price List. Poet free orders fur 40s. and 
per yard HUCKABACK IOWELS, 4s. 6d. per] -,..)- g % away sdvertircu. nt upwards carri paid, CUARLES TAFF, 

ee dozen. entitling the possessor to compete for ERETON Lois G4 Gracecburch | High Class Confectionery Works, 1 and 2, The 


the following prizes. 40s., 363., 20s., Grove, Uackney, Lundon, 


and 108. will be awarded 


For the four best Anagrams, 
suitable for advertising purposes, in 
order of merit (our decision to be 
accepted as final), of the words ‘* The 
Premier Dentifrice, deliciously  fra- 
grant.” Open until 31st March. 


G. J. BENTLEY & CO., 
VIADUGT STREET, MANCHESTER. 


IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Ladies’ Size, 2s. 3d. per dozen; Hemsatitched, 2s. itd. per dozen ; Gent's Size, 3s. 6d. per 
dozen ; Hemstitch, 4s. td. per dozen. 

. All pure Wool. Unsurpassed for strength, durabilitv, and stvle. New 

rs wee $. paiterus now ready. G.R, HU TTON & CO., LARNE, BELFAST. 


BAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS FREE 10 ALL PARTS. All Parcels over 108. sent 
; Carriage Paid. 


SCOTCH TWEEDS,|.rexs ose xem 


IMPORTANT 
TRADE SECRET DISCLOSED. 


For manufacturing with avery 
small outlay, RUBBER STAMPS and 
ink. For endorsing Note paper, 
Cheques, and marking Linen, ete. 
Full printed instructions of secret 
sent FREE, on receipt. of 7 Stamps. 
This is genuine. 


CURE OF DEAFNESS. 


Noises in the Ears, Deafness after Scarlet 
Fever, Throat and Nervous Deafness. Giddi: 
ness, etc. The Rev. E. J. SILVERTON will 
give’ advice, by post or consultation, {ree of 
cost, to any sufferer. Over 20 years exre 
rieuce. Treatise, with Test!monials, pest free, 
6 stamps.—Address, Kev. BE. J. Silvertov, 
Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London. 

a el 


' Ny émni N. PIPER 
ALI, WOO. (Limited.) PIANO LEARNT IN ONE LESSON. 4 ’ 
\ Tor Patterna of Scotch Tweeda} Authorised Capital - —- £1,000,000 £5 GIVEN AWAY. $2, OFFORD ROAD, LONDON, N. 
; | i : aig aai ieniiny suithign: also ‘Clan Tartans ape ne - + 857,500 Monee enone omits GIVEN AWAY 
‘4 : and Home Spun Costume Cloths for Ladies’ -up Capital- - - 71,500 : pevely Cuanes 
n! N t a st Fasbionall , even a perfect novice to 
pees fot a Ta bes, wana | OTE? 26, OLO BROAD 8T., LONDON, E.C. accompany wongs on plano WITH EVERY 6d. AND 18. BOTTLE OF sat deed. Counties 


factured by 


CURRIE, M'DOUGALL & SCOTT, 
Langhaugh Mills, Galashiels,N.B., 


And thereby save two intermediate 
profits at least. 


PATTERNS FREE. PARCELS PAID. 


communications with reference to Advertising should be sent to Advertisement De 
all Publishing d Editorial Offices :—Temple 


aieieaont ke aiaee soa CRYSTAL PALACE JOHN BOND'S GULD 


Bank, Linut 


ledged by the musical pro- 
fession to be the st 
system ever invented, and 
nyone proving that the 
hove statements are incor- 
—_ rect, the above sum will be 
paid toanyi utionnamed. Price 1s, 6d. nett. 
Not, --This is 2vf a mechanical system, 
GOOOHEAD, 
88, Stockton Street, Moas Side, Manchester, 
Or through any respectable Music Dealer. 


“oo Lloyds’ 


requiring no heating. A Voucher entitlin 
Purchasers to their name or Monogram Rubber MOUSTACHIOS IN A MONTH, 
Stamp for Marking Linen or Paper. Awarded Jon the smoothest face, are roduced Ly using 
44 Gold Medals, Diplomas. and Ruy.l Appoint- ]HIRSUTINE, the French Prrouls for forcing 
ments. Caution! The Original and Genuine Jhair—1-xuriant growth—failure imp: sine 
has the Trade-Mark “ Crystal Palice.” Refuse |The only known remedy for baldnes>. 5¢? 
all fraudulent imitations. Works, 75, South- |free from observation on receipt of 13. U 
gate Road, London, N. Your Nickel Silver | Madame a. DUMAS, at the Laboratory, 16 
Pen and Pencil Case, name in Rubber, 74d. |Grabam Road, London, N.E. Large bottles 
Post free. 8s. 6d. and 68. ; 


TO TOBACCONIST3 CoM- 
MENCING. Jewellers, Sta: 
toners, &e. An Id. Guide 
(29 pp., sd. 
Clear Biuie £20 ty £1,000," Tur 
Baccosists’ Ovtrirriso Co. 
(Keg.), 186. Euston Rd., London 
Note.—A Prospectus on the 
other Trades. (Free.) Dlgr., 
Hy. Mvers, Est. 1866. 
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artment, ‘‘Pearson’s Weekly,” Sell’s, 16: Street, London, E.C. 
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Aha INTEREST;«» 
A, 1 ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 


geaccerremasl\ hp een 


TRANSMISSION AT 
Buvuk Kates. 


Vou. I.—No. 34.] 


WEEK ENDING MARCII 14, 1891. 


ENTELED AT 
STATIONERS TALL, 


[Price One Penny. 


WHERE WILL THE OLD CLERK GO? 


As he bends o’er the ledger that shining old head, 
Which retlects every mood of the sky, 

Whilst he stealthily blackens the figures in red 
(The mistake of an age-bedimmed eye), 

Ott [ wonder how Tite will efeet his relesuse ; 
What he'll do when we vote him “ too slow ; 

Tween the days that his use and his heart-beatings 

cease 

Where will the old clerk go? 


” 


If each pound of success had but left him a grain, 
Whata nugget of rest he might own, 
But a lonely old heart and a weary old brain 
Are his mead for the years that have tlown, 
Every blossoin he loved in the heyday of lite 
Has long withered and lies neath the snow ; 
And he's fast getting past all this bustle and strife, 
Where will the old clerk go? 


That the World has a heart none will seck to deny, 
And it softens, ‘tis said, year by year ; 

At the end of almost everything we espy 
Golden promise of comfort and cheer. 

“There's a sweet little cherub” that steers poor old 

Jack 
To a Harbour where storms cease to blow ; 
Sut when drops for the last time the pen on its rack, 

Where can the old clerk go? 


$< t<___ 
A MODEST REQUEST. 


“WitL you be kind enough to hold this ram for me 
while Lopen the gate? It is fastened on the inside, 
and [must climb over.” 

This remark was made by a man who was standing 
at agate on a lonely road, and it was addressed to a 
stalwart sailor who ia just come up. ‘The only other 
object visible on the long, straight road was the large 
rain, Whose massive crooked horns were being held by 
the man as the two stood quite still in tront of the 
faite, 

“Why, sartinly, shipmate,” said the obliging tar, as 
he seized the big horns and relieved the first holder. 
The latter climbed quickly over the gate. 

“fT thank you very much,” he said, politely, when he 
got to the other side, “ You will be surprised to hear 
that I never saw that ram before to-day. The brute 
attacked me about half an hour ago, and we have been 
tassling together ever since. As long as you stand 
hefore him holding his horns tirmly he can’t hurt you 
much, Good-bye. Lhope you will be as lucky in get- 
ting away from him as 1 have been.” 

It is not known what the sailor said. 


+ 
° 


A HUMAN TIMEPIECE. 


J.D. Citkvattey, a native of Switzerland, aged 
sixty-six, has arrived at an astonishing degree of per- 
fection in reckoning time by an internal movement. 
In his youth he was accustomed to pay great attention 
to the ringing of bells and vibrations of pendulums, 
wd by degrees he acquired the power of initiating m 
himself a succession of intervals exactly equal to those 
which the vibrations of sounds produced. 

Being on board a steamboat on the Lake of Geneva, 
July 14, 1882, he undertook to indicate to the crowd 
thout him the lapse of «a quarter of an hour, or as 
liany minutes or seconds as anyone chose to name, and 
this during a most diversitied conversation with those 
standing by ; and further to indicate, by the voice, the 
moment When the hand passed over the quarter minutes 
ovhalf minutes. This he did without mistake, notwith- 
standing the exertions of those about him to distract 
his attention, and clapped his hand at the conclusion 
of the time fixed. 

His own account of his curious faculty is thus 
given:—“T have acquired by imitation, labour, and 
patience, a movement which neither thought nor 
labour, nor anything else can stop. It is similar to 
that of a pendulum, which, at each motion of going 
and returning, gives me the space of three seconds, £0 
that twenty of them make a minute, and these Tadd 
fo one another continually,” 


DEATH IN THE SCENT BOTTLE. 


Iris a terrible fact that Eau-de Cologne alcoholism 
is now a recognised disease in Germany and FPeance. 
It exists chietly among women, and women, of course, 
of the higher classes. A woman who ultimately be- 
comes a slave to the habit usually begins by taking a 
few drops of the spirit when she happens “to feel a 
little faint.’ She inereases the dose whenever she 
returns to it, aud in time takes the stuf! by the wine- 
glass. 

It is especially consumed by morphia and cocaine 
victims, for they find that Eau-de-Cologne is to some 
extent a substitute for the drug which they know 
too well is slowly killing them. The remedy, however, 
is worse than the disease. Eau-de-Cologne alcoholism 
is one of th® most deadly forms of the evil. It evolves 
sleeplessness and deliimm tremens of i less easily 
curable character than the sleeplessness and delierui 
tremens that are brought about by over indulgence in 
brandy or any ordimary spirits ; for wot only is itanade 
of impure and immature aleohol, but also it contains 
essential oils, which are poisonous, even in small 
quantities, 

oo 
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A PAPER NATION. 


Tie Japanese use paper at every instant. The 
string with which the articles you buy are fastened is 
made of paper. Do you want a picce of string / ‘Tear 
a sheet of paper, and roll it between the fingers ; it re- 
quires a strong wrist to break it. The handkerchief, 
thrown away after use, is paper ! The partitions divid- 
ing the houses are paper ! 

Lhe pane through which an_indiscrect eye looks at 
you is paper! ‘The pane, truly, is wanting im trans- 
parency, but the Japanese, especially the ladies, who 
are just as curious as they are in other countries, are 
none the more embarrassed to see, without troublin 
themselves, what is taking place outside. The alas 
is very simple—a finger is poked through the paper, 
thatis all! When one has had a good look, a small 
piece is stuck on this opening with a grain of rice 
that has been chewed. 

The hats which everyone wears are paper ; the cloak 
of the porter, who carries his burden, singing in 
cadence, through the rain; the garment of the boat- 
man who reconducts you on board ; the tobacco-pouch, 
cigar-case—all are paper. The elegant tlowers orna- 
menting the beutiful hair of the Japanese ladies, and 
their robe collars, which look like crape, are paper, 
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THE VALUE OF A BALD HEAD, 


Tuouci tothe majority of mankind baldness is a 
most unenviable state, yet there is one man who, if he 
is wist, will regard the loss of his hair not merely with 
equanimity but with positive delight. 

L mean the struggling doctor. 

Incipient baldness gives the appearance of a “high 
and dome-like. forehead,” and inspires the ladies with 
confidence. The fortunate possessor of this beautiful 
feature is pronounced “ very clever,” which settles the 
matter. Besides, it is almost indispensable for a 
“eood bedsidg manner.” Most medical men who are 
getting on well have bald heads. It is, no doubt, very 
much to the advantage of a young practitioner to 
exhibit a“ modern antique” appearance, tnd nothing 
contributes so greatly to this cnd asa head which is 
innocent of hair, 

There is a real commercial value in a bald head, 
but this value is by no means confined to the acdical 
profession, Whatever advantages, however, it may 
conter on a“ business young man,” to a medical man a 
fair estimate under favourable circumstances would 
be, at the lowest, £500 a year. ‘The ussumption of 
age and ripe philosophy in which a man can 
sittely indulge when the hair follicles upon the top 
of Ins head have, in early manhood, undergone 


process of fatty degeneration, leaving a white expanse | 
of reflecting integument, is a matter of common | 


observation, The public are impressed by the 
appearance of things under these circumstances 5 a 
bald head will carry conviction to their minds when 
nothing else will, saving, nerh ipsa Howiteg beard 


WHAT THE QUEEN READS. 


A orrerenn of imine, who had the entrée to Windsor 
Castle last sumuner, gives ime some interesting facts 
concerning the Queen's literary tastes. Despite the 
mnany things which continually claim her attention, 
Queen Victorit manages to spend a good deal of time 
in reading. When Anthony Trollope was alive sho 
passed a considerable portion of her spare moments in 
reading his novels. She was an ardent admirer of his, 
and he left no successor in her affections, 

The Queen has a well-stocked library in each of her 
wilaces, and often spends several hours a day among 
ee books. She usually looks through the maga- 
zines and iliustrated eeu These she reads care- 
fully, and is well informed on all topics of interest. 
The scores of Looks and piiuphlets that are sent to 
her in the course of every mouth she rarely, if ever, 
sees. ‘They are taken charge of by the lackeys before 
they get into the presence of Royalty, and are either 
stored in closets or are purloined by the servants. 
Some mistaken editors go to the boule of getting up 
copies of their publications in various expensive 
fashions amu sending them to the ide fondly hoping 
that they will be appreciated by her Majesty. They 
mmay rest assured that the nearest approach to royalty 
allowed their special numbers, is de servants’ hall at 
Balmoral or Windsor. Only when a book has made 
abig hit, or is widely advertised, and the Queen asks 
for it, is it given to her. 

She still finds pleasure in Trollope's novels. Tenny- 
son is her living igol. Walter Besant is another 
writer whose works’&ir the aged monarch, and Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s “Nobert Elsmere” was read, not 
once, but twice. She has met many American writers 
in her day, but is not acquainted to any extent with 
their works. She saw a great deal of James Russell 
Lowell, when he was Minister to her Court, and told 
him once that she read with great interest his * Biglow 
Papers,” though they must have been more or less like 
Sanscrit to her Majesty, for it is said that her sense of 
humour is not the most acute. 

She sees few, if any, American newspapers. Sho 
likes Browning and Swinburne, and the merry jingle 
of Austin Dobson's verse interests her. But of all the 
poets there is none who has made so deep an impres- 
sion on her heart as Robert Burns. Like all the rest 
of the world she has laughed and cried with the un- 
fortunate: Ayrshire ploughiman, and of all his ctlorts 
she thinks "The Cottar'’s Saturday Night ” the masters 


piece, . 
Ad 


A port writes: “I know sweet songs Icannot sing.” 

That poct has our gratitude. 
Seen Pe 

Iris Porter (calling out the name of station): 
“Patrickswell 1” : 

Youmy Atkins (from a third-class compartment 
window): “Glad to 'ear it. We’ope Biddy’s in good 
fealth, too.” 


°. 
oe 


Mr. Warp gives some amusing specimens of the 
shrewdness and humour of some savages. For ex- 
ample, one of them brought him a fish which was 
abominably stale, 

“White mon,” said Mr. Ward to the native, “don’t 
eat fish that smell like that.” 

“But,” answered the native, “you don’t eat tho 


sell.” 
——— 


Somn years ago a widow died intestate, leaving an 
infant girl, Subsequently a legal fricud was appointed 
adininistrator of the widow's estate and guardian of 
her infant. A few days after the performance of the 
preliminary obligations he called and asked to be 
released from the duties of administrator. 

“Nonsense,” said the official, “the estate must be 
small, and the child is gentle and tractable. There is 
no reason Whatever why you should worry yourself.” 

“Vos, there is. I can’tadminister this estate ; there 
is not any need for it, and it seems cruel.” 

“Crucl! What do you mean t+ What does the 
estate consist of 1” 

* A liatele of eastar aul” answered the adminis. 
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A SECRET SERVICE MISSION. 


L 

Gewnerat Po.reikorr leant back in his easy chair, 
and swinging smartly round on its pivot, confronted 
his secretary, Major Bbelmotin, whe was reading 
extracts from a docuinent to his chief. 

Shelmotin paused in his reading, for he knew that 
when the chief turned round the axis of the easy chair 
he meant to speak to him. 

“This is too bad, Shelmotin,” growled the general ; 
“too bad of Knutoff. He is three months at C—— ; 
feeds us with comfortable weekly reports, each one 
more hopeful than the last, and now he calmly con- 
fesses he cannot obtain it. Nonsense! He is an 
idiot |! Every man has his price.” 

“It is provoking, your excellency,” answered 
Shelmotin. 

“{ expected it would be difficult ; but it certainly is 
not impossible. I know C—— very well. Knutoff 
ought to have succeeded, and he is certainly wrong to 
give He He is too young for a diplomatist. 

“What are we to do now, Shelmotin?” asked the 
chief, whose heart was bent on the Star of the First 
Class of Saint Nichevo. 

The major was his right hand; his memory, his 
encyclopedia, his amanuensis, his factotum, without 
whom he was thoroughly lost and incapable of manag- 
ing his department—the Secret Service section. 

Oe another officer to C——,” suggested Shel- 
motin. 

He knew his chief, and had eee of his own. 
He saw before him the Second Class of Saint Nichevo, 
and a lieutenant-colonelship. 

“But whom shall { send? Tell me?” urged the 
general. 

Shelmotin rose from his chair, and said, “Send me, 
your Excellency.” 

“Send you?” gasped his chief. “What amI to do 
without you, when we two can scarcely get through 
the work? You alone know all my ways. No, Shel- 
motin, I cannot send you.” 

“Well, your Excellency, it is only a suggestion,” re- 

lied the major, calmly. “You know we must have 
it. The reputation of the department is at stake. I 
have named the only man who, I believe, can get what 
we want.” 

“But what am I to do without you?” asked his 
chief, but in a different tone. 

“Your Excellency overrates my services altogether, 
and can do very well without me for a month or two,” 
answered the major. “Captain Pokotf can take my 
place whilst I am away. What matters a little 
accumulation of arrears, if we get it?” 

The general mused for a while, and then said: 
“Very well, Shelmotin, so be it. You can go. Are 
you sure you can get it?” 

“ Quite sure, your Excellency.” 

Two days later the major took the train for C——, 
the capital of the neighbouring State, and having 
arrived at his destination, engaged a suite of apart- 
ments, as became his wealth and position, in an Rotel 
not far from the War Office. The ostensible object of 
his visit to C—— was to consult Dr. Comte about his 
eyes. 

II 


The major dined every day at the table dhéte, which 
was patronised by several of the higher non-military 
officials of the War Office, with whom he soon became 
acquainted. They knew his position. He had called 
in full uniform at the War Office, and they were 
charmed with his pleasant manners. Their staff 
officers did not treat them like equals as he did. 

The state of his eyes did not permit the major to go 
much abroad, and especially not after dark. 

“Comte forbids me stringently to expose myself to 
the night air. Iam a prisoner within my four walls. 
I wish you would take pity upon me, and come and 
see me,’ he said. 

_They did take pity on him, and came and saw 
him. They came more frequently and stayed later. 
They played cards. The major was such a charming 
host. The best champagne and capital cigars were set 
before them. 

Acouple of weeks passed by. Every night there 
was card-playing in the major’s apartments. Not for 
extravagant stakes. The Privy Secretaries, Privy 
Registrars, etc., are not liberally salaried. The major 
played quietly and studied his visitors evening after 
evening. When they left him, he opened his windows 
and sat down to think. He weighed the men in his 
mind, and at last came to a conclusion. 

“ Pritzelwitz is the fellow for me,” soliloquised he. 
“He is a born gambler. How he clutches the money ! 
how his eyes sparkle, his hands tremble! And heis in 
the Fortitication Department! The little beggar is 
always hard up. I’) try him.” 

The next day was a Sunday. The sun shone brightly 
and the major looked out of hig window when he spied 
Pritzelwitz stepping jauntily along 
air of one who enjoys a holiday. ‘The major coughed ; 
Pritzelwitz looked up, and lifted his hat. 

* Come up, like a good fellow.” They chatted and 
smoked, drank a gtass or two of wine, and at last 
Shelmotin prop a game at écarté. “It isasin to 
play when the sun shines,” said he, apologetically ; “but 
{ dare not go out.” 


ferred gambling to the sunshine in the par’ 
largely—that is, for him. 


said, “I have no luck. Let us g 
must come and give me my rev 
I must have dropped 


major denied 
disturbed with his ) 
he kept cool and collected, and his visitor was excited 
to the last deptee 

were nearly 


to-morrow. Dr. a 
You musttry and win to-night, for L am afraid I can- 
not give you your revenge to-morrow. Iam engaged 
to dine with our ambassador.” 


and emphasizing the honour. 
to be 
form 
but are unable to pay your losses.” 


tates of honour,” replied the major stiffly. 
without means should not play for money.” 


once,” said Pritzelwitz, in despair. ‘ 
ed prolong it?” He took up his hat and opened the 
oor. 


hat in hand. 


“You say you are a ruined man if I inform 
you. 
give you a thousand marks besides, if you bring me 
to-morrow, before eleven in the forenoon, the plans 
and details of the new fortifications of P——.” 


the street, with the 
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Little Pritzelwitz did not object to play. He pre- 


He won 


e major awning, and 
ter half an hour th j ose ae a 
to-night. I declare 
two hundred marks.” ; 

Pritzelwitz was delighted, and promised to give the 


Major his revenge that night. 


the evening. They 


layin ain in 
vad til a vai favoured little 


at night. At first, luck 


la; 
Erccelwitx; but in the end it forsook him. He lost all 
his money. 


“ Never mind, give me your I O U,” urged the major. 


“ Better luck next time.” 


When Pritzelwitz left, excited with wine, but pale 


and unwilling to go, he left his I O U for eight hundred 
marks behin 
him his revenge the next ni, ht. 


him. The major had promised to give 
layed. The 
er to be un- 
uest. Not that he cheated. Only 


again they 


The next apne came, an 1 
imself to the others in o 


That night the major’s winnings 
oubled, all in I O U's. They were to play 
in the next evening. Poor little Pritzelwitz was in 


a dreadful state of mind. The hours seemed to be 
days. Evening would not come. 
himself opposite the major again. After he had lost 
two or three games, the major, whose deal it was, said, 


At last he found 


“ By-the-bye, I must go back to R—— the day after 
r é Comte, has discharged me as cured. 


or.’ 


Poor little Pritzelwitz ! His eyes seemcd to start out 


of his head. He drank off a tumbler of champagne 
and rose from the table. He stalked about the room, 
wringing his hands and muttering to himself. 
major watched him calmly, cards in hand. At last 
Pritzelwitz sat down again, and the major dealt. But 
his o 


The 


nent seemed quite unnerved. : 
“What is the matter with you?” asked the major. 
“I can never pay you what I have lost,” gasped the 


poor little man, covering his face with his hands. 


The major rose from the table and laid the cards 


ide. 

“Debts of cards are debts of honour,” said he slowly, 
i “T expect these I O U's 

aid before I leave, or I ani be obliged to in- 

colonel von P. that you pocket your winnings, 


“For heaven’s sake, major, do not ruin me!” en- 


treated the unhappy victim. “The slightest rumour will 
cause my instant dismissal.” 


“T regret it very much, but I must follow the dic- 
“ Persons 


“T’'ll blow my brainsout! Poor Paulina!” 
The major shrugged his shoulders. 
“Tl pay you off in instalments,” entreated poor 


Pritzelwitz. “I'll insure my life, you shall not lose a 
penny ; I promise it.” 


“T expect you to redeem those I O U’s before I 


leave,” said the major. 
“ Th 


en I may as well make ara Oe myself _ 
* My life is ruined ; 


“ Wait a moment,” said the major. 
Pritzelwitz shut the door, and remained standing 


“ll make you a proposal,” said Major Shelmotin. 
against 
Very well, 1 will return you your 10 U’s and 


Pritzelwitz was speechless. 

“Do what you like,” continued the major. “The 
plans interest me very much; they are worth to me 
the price I offer. 1f you bring them you are free. 
Now, Sas ee 

He bowed him politely out of the room. 

Pritzelwitz was quite confused ; he did not know 
what to do, but he was sorely tempted. He could have 

ot the plans easily enough, but his conscience smote 

im. He walked round and round the square near the 
hotel, till somebody tapped him on the shoulder, with 
the question, 

“ Wool-gathering, Kurt ?” 

It was his colleague and future brother-in-law— 
Paulina’s brother, Fritz Dimpler. 

a a Fritz! Oh, Fritz! I ama lost man. Save 
me 

“Don’t be an ass, Kurt. Fire away! What is the 
matter? Tell us, old fellow,” said Fritz. When he 
had heard the story, he gave a low whistle. ‘You are 
an idiot, Kurt. You don’t deserve help ; but for my 
sister's sake, and on ee word of honour that you 
ae Beyer touch a card again, I wil] help you. Come 
along !’ 

They went to Fritz’s chambers, and an hour after- 
wards Kurt left buoyantly, and with firm step. 

The next morning, at eleven a.m. precisely, Pritzelwitz 
called on the major. He shut the door cautiously, 
and produced a carefully folded packet which the 
major opened and examined. It contained a number 


official ackno 
“Invalid Warriors’ Fund,” 
generous donation. 


into the cab. 
money.” 


remarkable coincidence. 
one moment.” 


suspected it as soon 
graphical details of 
system of outlying forts as in these plans. You have 
brought back @ copy of my own fortress, You need 
not have gone to C—— for it.” 


but General Espinoff went away laughing, for p 
was his nephew, and he enjoyed Shelmotin’s dis 
comfiture. 


after that. .He had become used \ 
obtained a distant command in the Kalmuckian 
Steppes for his former factotum. 


them a good scolding, will you 
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of plans of sections, distances, and sketches, bearing 
the superscription L -" 7 
major nodded his head, satisfied, and gave Pritze] witz 


Before the major left next day, he received an 
wledgment from earthy hte of the 


for his 
“Little ass,” muttered the major, 


as he 
“Judas repented himself of the Chea: 


Ii. 
General Poltrikoff was in high glee. A telegram 


had informed him, two days ago, that Major Bhel- 
motin’s cure was perfect, and now the major himself 
had returned and brought the long-caveted 
They were spread out on the gene table. 
sently General Espinoff, the Director of Fortifications, 
came in. 


plans, 


’s table. Pre- 


“So, you have got them at last $” said he 


eagerly. 
General Poltrikoff pointed to his table. 


Espino sat 


down and examined the plans. He shook his head, and 
hummed and hah’d. 


“I know those plans,” said he, at last. “A most 
Yet it cannot be. Just wait 


He went away, and came back with the plans of his 


own ed creation—the new fortifications of Key Castle. 
He p 
agreed in the most minute details. 


aced them side by side with the others, and they 
“You have been done, Shelmotin,” said he. “TI 


as I saw your plans. The topo- 
P— would not admit of such a 


“Saint Nichevo!” niuttered General Poltrikoff, 


aghast. 


Major Shelmotin bit his lips and remained silent, 
Knutoff 


General Poltrikoff could not get on with Shelmotin 
to Popkoff, and 


ee ee 


“Tr’s very kind of you to provide the plumber and 


his boy with dinner.” 


“Not at all. It’s economical. It costs less to give 


them dinner than it does to have them walk home and 
bee at my expense to get it. I’ve employed plumbers 
before.” 


—__t-__- 


Burks (during heavy rain): “ Did you go and ask 


Mr. Jinks for that umbrella I lent him last night?” 


Office Boy : “ Yes, sir; he says he is very sorry, but 


the umbrella is still wet, and he wouldn't like to return 
it in that condition. He says he will carry it home 
to-night and dry it by the fire.” 


——_-fo—__—_. 
Wire: “John, I wish you’d go into Coffee and Co.'s 


when you’re down town and see why they haven't 
sent up the groceries I ordered by post-card two days 


o. It’s shameful to neglect = ees so. Just give 
ohn ?” 
John: “I will go there and see Mr. Coffee himself 


about it.” 


John (an hour later): “Mr. Coffee, here’s an order 


on this post-card that I’ve carried in my pocket for 


two days. I wish you'd get the goods up to the house 


early this morning, will you, please 4” 


TO READERS WHO WISH US 
WELL. 


If you appreciate our efforts “ to interest, to elevate, to 
amuse,” will you help us make the paper known by handing 
specimen copies to your friends? Iteaders who will so far 
trouble themselves as to do this will be giving the most 
practical proof possible of their approbation. 

We will gladly send (carriage free, of course) the number 
of specimen copies for which any reader asks. Foremen, 
time-keepers, overseers, and others in large factories and 
workshops are in a position to render particularly valu- 
able assistance in this way. 

We hope that any readers who know people in such 
positions will kindly send us their names and addresses, 
so that we may be alle to write and offer them specimen 
copics for distribution. 

Were we providing no larger a pennyworth of reading 
matter than some of our contemporaries, we should be 
able to advertise extensively. As it is, we feel we may 
ask those whom we succeed in pleasing to make the paper 
known a little in this manner. 

We have printed on small gummed slips a facsimile of 
the heading with some wording round itt. To those 
who will make use of these we shall be most happy to 


forward a packet, . 
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WHY GERMANS COME TO LONDON. 


Tue slums Ke ioe and Syne are bad ears, Pak 
it appears tha ums 0! rlin are, ible, 
worse. There are about 40,000 houses in the Praceian 
capital. A small number are inhabited by ons or two 
families, but the great majority are divided into 
several distinct lodgings. 

Two thousand five hundred contain from sixteen to 
twenty lodgings, 20,000 from twenty to thirty lodg- 
ings, and 10,000 over eid lodgings each. Seventy- 
five thousand of these lodgings are composed of 
one room only, and inhabited by no fewer than 
270,000 persons, which is an average of nearly four 
persons per room ; 75,000 other lodgings are com 
of two rooms, and occupied by 360,000 inhabitants ; 
while the remaining 30,000 lodgings are formed of 
three rooms, inhabited by 140,000 people. 

These figures will suffice to show the promiscuous 
way in which the masses of the Berlin ase are 
lodged. The houses in poor quarters, 0 five or six 
stories high, are built so close to one another that they 
are almost totally devoid of light and air. As wages 
in London, low as they often may be, are & good deal 
higher than in the German factories and workshops, 
it {8 not wonderful that some London slums are almost 
entirely inhabited by German tailors and others of the 
same nationality. i 

$f —__—_ 
AFFECTIONATE UNTRUTHS. 


Ture is a t amount of untruth about the 
formal terminations to many of our letters. Formality 

doubtless, always more or less false ; but it seems a 
pity and a mistake that civilisation should prompt us 
to utter falsehoods. The savages have the advantage 
over us.there; they tell white lies and black lies, to 
the best of our belief, as frequently as civilised 
pee do, but not for form’s sake. And, really, it is 

tter to be rude and truthful than falsely polite. 

“Your most obedient servant” is, of course, every 
word of it false, when it precedes the signature of a 
person with whom we have never, perhaps, exchanged 
a word in our lives. Are there any obedient servants, 
to begin with, nowadays? If some of us had but 
one we should esteem ourselves happy. It is the 
master and the ‘mistress, on the Pca € who are 
usually expected to be obedient to the wishes of their 
servants, : 

What a host of obedient servants some people are 
favoured with! If those who profess to be so were to 
sign themselves “ Yours respectfully,” there would be 
alittle more semblance of truth in the assertion, and 
weshould be able to form a more correct estimate of 
our establishment of most obedient servants. “ Ever 
yours sincerely” goes a step beyond “ Yours truly,” 
and might lead toa number of most ainful deceptions, 
if long use had not taught us to know better than 
to believe in such sincerity. 

Seeing, then, that very frequently not one of the 
three words, “ever yours sincerely, has an atom of 
truth in it, would it not do just as well to terminate 
with the name of the writer, and o greeting, just 
as though we had met our acquaintance in the 
streets ¢ 

Face to face no one would pretend to talk such 
nonsense. Fancy such thing as telling half a dozen 
men that we were truly theirs, and a dozen others that 
we were ever theirs sincerely, and receiving similar 

rotestations every time we met & friend ! Foreigners 
Pesinge and hugging in the streets would be nothing to 
it. Yet we write the nonsense we should be above 
expressing verbally. What we think to be necessary 
politeness ina letter we should consider ridiculous for- 
mnality, and an absurd parade of words if they were 
exchanged in person. : 


a So 
SRUSOE’S ISLAND TO-DAY. 


Oprosite the harbour of Valparaiso stands the island 
of Juan Fernandez, sacred to the memory of Robinson 
Crusoe and his man Friday. There isn’t a boy where 
the English tongue is spoken who hasn't read a de- 
scription of this island, and it is only necessary to say 
that Daniel Defoe, or whoever wrote the book, must 
have studied the place with great attention or have had 
the island created to suit the picture he gave of it. 

The little harbour is there, with its rocks and coves, 
just as it was when Robinson went ashore ; the cave 
is in good order still, and the clitls up which he and 
Friday used to chase the mountain goats. The goats 
are there, and the armadillos, the birds of wonderful 
pune and the crawfish among the rocks. Every 

y who has read the story recently could go all over 
the pl without a guide, and could tind_everything 
except Robinson himself and the faithfal Friday. 

The island belongs to Chili, and is leased to a cattle 
company, who have 20,000 or 30,000 head of enttle and 
as many more sheep grazing over the hills. There are 
about fifty or sixty inhabitants, ranchmen with their 
families, under charge of a F renchman named Crawe, 
and besides the stock they raise a quantity of poultry 
and ship chickens and eggs, with some vegetables to 
the Valparaiso market. The timber on the island is 
said to be of excellent quality, but is not much used. 


shoulder is at your disposal.” 
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A MAN’S DIARY. 


Wuen I found a little Russia leather diary the other 
keep diaries, H pallens er bees ed 
men keep diaries. However, perusal 0: its pages 

I vad 


year a“ red-letter” one. When not engaged at the 


wholly 
smoke ees end eh a 
putting down every night my daily. personal expenses, 
and try and have none that oa not absolute] 


necessary. To put the matter ina nutshell, I shall 
lead a temperate, regular life. So here's to the “ New 
Leaf” and the “ New Year.” 


Jan. 2—Well, it pays to get up early. No more 
laziness for me. I declare, I feel better than I have for 
weeks. Jolly game of Old Maid Kate and I bad, and I 
don’t know when I’ve passed a pleasanter evening. 

s. d. 


"Bus fare ... -~ ~ w O 4 
Lunch se... see - = 18 
Boots blacked .. - wo O 2 
Papers... - . O 8 
fal -S te ww 12 
Jan. 3.—Up at 7.30; office at 9. Did a good day’s 
work, and feel splendidly. Hurrah for the new leaf ! 
8. d. 
"Bus fares ... - om wo O 4 
Lunch. 1. 0 =u 3 2 
Cigars or oo - a I 6 
Total ... see w 4 0 


Jan. 4—Busy day. Will dropped in—just pack 
from the country. anted me to go out with him 
to-night. I couldn't see it. No more of that for me. 
He didn’t like my refusal. We lunched together, and 


I told him to drop in to-morrow and see me. 


s. d. 

Lunches (two) «.. - w= 5 6 
Wime im ees ace = 3 0 
Ci sxe = ay oo. 2 6 
Cab. ° on om. rey 20 
Bus... ae o- as ww. O 2 
Total ... ca 13 2 


Jan. 6.—Sunday. Home all day. Rather slow. Will 
didn’t turn up. 
last night? Glad I didn’t go. Must look Will up 
to-morrow ; want to know about those stocks. 

Jan. 10.—Out with some fellows last night. Jolly 
time! A man ce confoundedl 
a ba at home al 
makes Jack a decidedly dull fellow. 


, 8. d. 
Upper — sw oo oo 1. 6 O 
Sundries ... see ase .. 12 6 

Total ... wae .. 18 6 


Jan. 14.—Good deal of humbug about that “early to 
bed and early to rise” business. How it does brighten 
a man up to spend an evening at the club, and it 
really is absurd to get to the office much before noon. 

£8. d. 
Sundries oes vee 149 

Jan. 18.—Hurried to death. Intended to beat home 

to {night, but met Brown, and before I knew it two 


o'clock struck. Must turn in. 
£s. d. 
Supper on 1 . O 8 0 
Sundries ais = vw, ki 10) 0) 
Total ... 113 0 


Jan. 23.—What stupidity this writing lot of stuff 
every night is. I’m getting pretty tired of it. 
Jan..24.—Jolly place the club! I should have been 
an idiot to have dropped out of it. What an ass aman 
can make of himself on the 1st of January ! ! 1 


Feb. 1.—Hang adiary! 1111 
‘And so ended the entries. 
a oo 


GenTLEMAN (to itinerant vendor of plants): “I say, 
those plants you sold me the other day have noroots 
to them.” 

Vendor: “ Well 


Des guv’nor, I’ve got the roots if you 
1ke uy em. 


I charge hextra for roots.” 
—_-f=—__—_ 


Lavy: “Here, my poor man, is a ticket for a dinner 
at a soup-kitchen ; and you caneat as much there as 
will suftice for to-morrow and the day after.” 

Mendicant: “Thankye, kindly, mum ; but I'd rather 
like first to cat enough for yesterday and the day 
before. If it would make no difference to you, write 
that down on the ticket.” 


ean Senne 
A —Thomas: “1 suppose, Susie, that there 
comes td every woman, sooner OY later, an irresiatib 


yearning to lay her head upon some strong mans 
shoulder and give vent to the outpourings of a full 
heart.” 

Susie ata “Yes, Thomas.” 


Thomas: “Well, Susie, if you fecl that way, my 


‘Wonder what kind of a time he had 


narrow when he 
the while. “All work and no play,” 
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fine fat goose, 
when roasted, 
y, the gentle- 


A MARKET girl sold a gentleman a 
warranting it to be young. It turned ou 
to be unm eably torah, The next 
man said to market gir 
4 ard goose which you sold me for a young one was 
very 0 

“Certainly not,” said the girl; “don’t you call me 
youn, ae 

“ Well, I am but nineteen, and I have heard mother 
rll often that that goose was six weeks younger 

me. 


A BENEVOLENT lady, living in a fashionable West- 
end street, took upon herself this winter to establish 
an amateur soup-kitchen, and with this object laced 
her services at the disposal of a cket-destri uti 

society. Of the eight persons who appeared for pam | 


only one, a snipeied woman, remained a constant 
customer—four did not like soup, two annexed jugs 
lent to them, and the last, a small boy, abandon: his 


claim under the following circumstances :—He was a 
crossing-sweeper in a great os hard by, and on 
being interviewed by the lady confessed that his 
earnings amounted to as much as 16s. a week, while 
his mother could gain half-a-crown a day by “ charing.” 

“And do you think ie ought to come alg 
ag asked the giver o broth. 

“Well, no, I don't,” replied the lad, “and that’s a 
fact, ma'am. But,’ he added, as a kind of happy 
thought, “if you'll only give me a penny every time 
you “e 8 my crossing, you can eat the soup your- 
se 


Tue following extract is from a story which appeared 
some time since in an American paper. The title of 
the story is “Juanita ; or, the eae of the Oleander- 
tree,” and this is a sample of it, showing how Juanita 
went about her daring deed. It is to be surmised that 
there was a very particular reason for killing that 
spider. ‘‘ Night and silence reigned in Juanita’s home. 

ith a tiny stiletto in her hand, she stole with a 
stealthy step down the staircase, and half-way into a 
dimly-lighted room. . . . . The creature reared, and 
she sank upon her knees, her long hair falling like a 
dusky veil around her. It had left itsshelter. It was 
out upon the green cloth under the lamp. She rose to 
her feet and pursued it. It had taken refuge in the 
open book that lay there. Again it. lifted itself, and 
pierced Juanita with its eyes, She gave a blind stab 
at the bloated body, oozing white viscidity, staggering, 
lifting itself with painful, feeble efforts, only to fall, a 
slimy stain, a bodiless head with glaring, hastly, mur- 
derous, reproachful, nevensetdl eyes!” This was very 
nice, but why in the world didn't Miss J. shut up the 
insect in the book ? 


THE MOST LIBERAL 
RAILWAY INSURANCE 
EVER OFFERED. 


Any number of claims made in one week 
recognised. 


ONE THOUSAND FOUNDS 


Will be paid to whomsoever the Proprietors of this Paper 
may decide to be the Nezxt-of-kin of any person who is 
killed in an accident occurring within the United Kingdom 
toa Railway Train in which he or she may be travelling. 
This payment will be made subject to the conditions and 
regulations mentioned below. 


Either a complete copy of the current number of 
PEARSON’S WEEKLY, or the page of such copy containing 
this notice, must be upon the person of the deceased at the 
time of the accident. The blank line at the foot of this 
notice must contain the usual signature of the deceased, 
written either in ink or pencil. Death must occur within 
twenty-four hours of the accident, and application for pay- 
ment of the Insurance Money must be made to the Pro- 
prietors of this Paper within seven days of sts occurrence. 
This offer is not extended to Railway Servants on duty. 
Five hundred pounds of the above sum will be paid by the 


OCEAN 
ACCIDENT & GUARANTEE CORPORATION, Ltv., 


Mansion House Buildings, London, E.C., 
and a further sum of £500 will be paid by the Proprietors of 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY, 


This paper ts on sale at all Newsagents and Book- 
stalls on Tuesday of cath «week, and a copy confers the 
benefits of this instance system until midnight on the 
Tuesday following the date of publication. This offer 
is not confined to one claim, but will hold good for any 
number of individual cases. Not more than £1,000 


will be paid on account of any one death. 
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QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING. 


REPLIES. 


291. What Constitutes a City in this Country ? 

Sir William Blackstone and Sir Edward Uoke, two 
of our most celebrated judges and jurists, held that 
“a city is a town incorporated, which is, or hath been, 
the see of a bishop.” Sir J.T. Stephen, in his Com- 
MENTARIES ON THE Laws oF ENGLAND, says, however, 
that, though “the cities of this kingdom either are or 
have been sees of bishops, yet there is no necessar 


connection between a city and a see, an 
though the bishopric be dissolved, yet still 
the town remaineth a city.” The Celtic mis- 


sionaries, by whom the Angles and Saxons were 
Christianised, took the titles of their bishops from the 
places were they built their abbeys or monasteries, 
which were gencrally rural ones. Pope Leo the 
Ninth expressed surprise that the bishop's seats 
were not in cities, as centres of population, 
and through the influence of the Bishops of Rome, 
in this case wisely used, bishops’ sees were 
removed from Crediton to Exeter, from Sherborne to 
Salisbury, from Thetford to Norwich, from Selsey to 
Chichester, from Chester-le-Street to Durham, and 
from Dorchester, in Oxfordshire, to Lincoln. ‘The 
former place in each case never had nor has been called 
acity. Bishoprics having been removed to cities, the 
name by-and-bye became contined to those towns which 
were episcopal sees; but Ely has never been incor- 
porated, though it has had a bishop since a.D. 1109, 
and Southwell, a small country town, with a popu- 
lation of only 2,866, is not a city, though it Ras 
given the title toa bishop tince 1884. Westminster, 
though not incorporated, was created a city by Henry 
VIII., when he made it the seat of one of the six 
new bishoprics founded out of the revenues of the dis- 
solved monasteries, it being restored to the diocese of 
London in the reign of Edward VI., but it has re- 
mained a city since. Coventry is a city, because, from 
A.D. 1086 to a.D. 1836, the diocese in which it was 
situated was that of Coventry and Lichfield, and was 
transferred to Worcester at the latter date. On the 
other hand, a town can beconie a city which has never 
been the seat of a bishop. Rinminguam was ordained 
and declared a cit i Aaa patent under the Great 
Seal of the Uni ingdom, dated January 14, 1889. 
A bishopric helps to qualify a town to be made a city, 
but the Crown alone can make it one. Thus to West- 
minster, Oxford, Peterborough, Chester, Bristol, and 
Gloucester this dignity was expressly assigned, when 
sees were founded there by Henry VIII., and to Man- 
chester, Live! 1, Newcastle, Truro, St. Albans, and 
Wakefield, by Royal proclamation, in the present reign, 
after they became episcopal sees. 


292. Has Cricket or Football the Greater Number 
of Followers ? 

If by “followers” is meant the number of people who 
are interested in the game, and who watch the play 
at great matches, then, undoubtedly, football takes 
first place. There is certainly more gate money taken 
at these matches than at cric ea especially in the 
North of England and in Sootland, where football 
possesses the keenest partisans. A football match is 
soon finished, and the excitement is sharp and con- 
tinuous. In cricket the play is often slow and lasts too 
long for any but comparatively unoccupied people to 
watch it throughout. Besides, there are many attrac- 
tions in the summer days to tempt people from sitting 
in the cricket field. Cricketers of late years have lost 
a great number of followers through tennis, which has 
become exceedingly popular, and of course boating 
cycling, and other summer pursuits, to say nothing of 
holiday making, keep a great number of people from 
centres where cricket matches are played. It is, there- 
fore, impossible to judge the followers of a game 
by the attendants st our football and cricket 
contests. Football in winter, on the other hand, 
is almost the only Lge pastime to attract atten- 
tion out of doors. If, however, by “followers” of 
the game we mean those who take part in it them- 
selves, cricket eres claims the most votaries ; 
not in isolated districts, but throughout the length 
and breadth of the country cricket is still the “national 

time.” Every village has its cricket club, every 

it of greensward provides its stumps and its ball; 

even the street arabs of our large towns find pleasure 
in utilising a lamp-post as a wicket. 


298. How Many Church Bells are there in England ? 


Though there are no means of ascertaining exactly 
how many church bells there are in England, it may 
be estimated that the number is between forty-five 
and fifty thousand. It has been computed that there 
are 50 peals of 10 bells, 360 of 8, 500 of 6, and 250 of 5. 
This gives 7,630 for 1,160 churches. Now there are in 
Sour nunilers 14,000 churches in England. If, there- 
fore, for the remaining 12,840, we take an average of 
three bells (many have only one), this will make the 
whole number of bells 46,150. 


294. Is it Possible to Make a Plant Produce a 
Blossom of any Desired Colour ? 


By the manipulation of certain chemicals, it is pos- 
sible to make a plant produce blossoms of almost any 
colour. For instance, the colour of the hydrangea may 
be changed from its normal tint of creamy or pinky 
white to the pale blue of the plumbago by simply mix- 
ing a small proportion of alum or iron filings with the 

lin which it is grown. Phosphates of iron, muriate 
of potash, and similar saline substances, brighten the 
red tints. Chloride of lime will make a camelia 
become striped, while ammonia will enhance the 
colour of balsams. Charcoal. in the form of powder, 
when added to the sotl, difkens the natural hues of 
the rose, the petunia, and the dahlia. Carbonate of 
soda reddens the hyacinth, and super-phosphate of 
lime is known to alter the natural colours of flowers in 
various ways. Watering roses with saffron water is 
sid to have brought white flowers alniost to the per- 
fection of the Marshal Niel. The colour of cut flowers 
can also be changed by soaking their stems in a weak 
solution of dye. 


295. MiNish Asien? Eats Least in Proportion to its 
ze 


The Camel. The natural abstemiousness of this 
animal, further developed by training, is so great 
that a camel laden with from five to six hundred pounds’ 
weight, travelling eight or ten leagues a day under a 
burning sun, receives no other f than a few hand- 
fuls of grain, a Kimited number of dates, or a small 
pellet of maize paste. The camel will often go for days 
without drinking—drawing upon its stomach reser- 
voirs, in which a gallo and a half of water can be 
stowed away. Nature seems to have made every 
provision.to enable these enduring and patient animals 
to cope with the privations to which they are exposed, 
for a certain quantity of the solid matter, placed on 
their bodies in the form of humps, is an alimentary 
reservoir which they are able to use when in want. 
During a long and fatiguing journey these humps 
collapse, and do not appear again until the anima! has 
regular and plentiful meals. 


296. Which ts the Best Fortified Port in the World ? 
The two names which suggest themselves in answer 
to this question are Cronstadt and Gibraltar. Although 
possibly Gibraltar may be as strong a fortress as Cron- 
stadt, the port of Gibraltar is not so well protected as 
the port of Cronstadt. The harbour at Gibraltar is well 
commanded by formidable forts with very heav 
guns, not to mention the land, that is the nort 
side, on which in the rocky heights are long galleries 
provided with very strong batterics. On the east 
side the land is us inaccessible, owing to the pre- 
cipitous cliffs, and in all other directions it has been 
rendered practically impregnable. But although the 
harbour is covered by guns placed in every access- 
ible position, from the sea-wall up to the summit of 
the cliff, 1,350 feet above, the fact remains, that 
the port is open to the sea, and long-range 
guns could bombard the town and _ harbour, 
at least as lobe as they could stand out against the 
guns above and around the port. Now, Cronstadt is 
not liable to this, as the following description will 
show. The Baltic Sea narrows down in the Gulf of 
Finland, towards St. Petersburg. In the passage thus 
formed, about twenty miles west of St. Petersburg, 
stands the island of Kotlin, seven miles long and one 
and achalf broad at the widest part. This island is 
wedge-shaped, the narrow end pointing out to sea and 
the broad end, where the town and harbour are, facin 
towards the capital. The island divides the ec acoasl 
to St. Petersburg into two channels. The northern 
channel is too shallow for large vessels, and besides is 
effectually blockaded by a sunken dam on which are 
placed seven batteries. The southern channel, the 
highway to St. Petersburg, and the only possible 
way into the port, which lies right at the back 
or broad end of the wedge, is narrowed by a 


spit projecting from the opposite shore. This spit 
is strongly fortified. On the island itself, commanding 
the channel, are three lines of very strong forts, in 
addition to two lel lines of batteries, earthworks, 
and redoubts. The town and harbour are also com- 
manded by immense granite forts, heavily armed. 
There are three harbours here, in one of which, capable 
of holding one thousand vessels, the Russian fleet of 
the Baltic, is generally moored. The other two are 
used for mercantile vessels. In addition there is a 
dry-dock, paved with granite, where ten men-of-war 
can be repaired at the same time. During the 
Crimean war Cronstadt was admitted to be impreg- 
nable and was never attacked. 


297. Does the Law of any Country Permit Marriage 
by Proxy? 


In Holland marriage by proxy is allowed. A Dutch- 
man who leaves his native country, and is too far off 
or too poor to return for a wife, can have one 
sent him on order from his native land. He 
writes to his legal adviser, who promptly informs 
him what marriageable ladies are in thé markt, 
and, indeed, generally selects one right off if he 
can tind one who in every way conforms to the 
requirements of the would-be Benedict. The gentle- 
man, if he approves, then sends his legal adviser a 
soiled left-hand glove, together with a power of 
attorney, which settles the matter. A friend then 
marries the woman by proxy, and she immediately 
departs for her new home. This is known as “ marriage 
by the glove,” and generally works to the satisfaction 
oF everyone concerned. 


298. Does the Male Bird always Sing Better than 
the Female ? 


Undoubtedly the male bird is usually a better singer 
than the female. There are, however, female birds 
which sing equally well as the male ; for instance, the 
Grosbeak, a native of Virginia, and, in our own 
country, the Skylark, Canary, and Bulltinch. These 
latter, however, are seldom heard, except when they 
are bereaved of their mate. 


299. How Much Food is Wasted Every Day in this 
Country ? 


Though it is naturally impossible to give any precise 
reply to this question, 1t may be taken as a very fair 
computation that every household wastes about an 
ounce of meat and an ounce of bread per day. This in 
the course of a year represents 25,000,000 quartern 
loaves and 300,000 whole sheep, sutficient to support 
100,000 people for a year. British people have not 
yet learnt how to avoid waste. They do things 
differently in France, for there almost every scrap of 
food is utilized. 


300. How Much Treasure is it Calculated that 
there is Lying at the Bottom of the Sea? 


He would bea bold man who would venture to assert 
how much treasure lies beneath the sea. Some 
authorities state that the amount is about fifty 
millions, and others between ten and twelve thousand 
millions. There remains, therefore, a wide margin for 
conjecture. Numerous instances are on record of 
valuable treasure ships which lic beneath the “ sad sea 
waves.” Everybody has heard of the war ship which, in 
1769, sailed from hio to Lisbon with its £800,000 in 
diamonds and £100,000 in bullion. The Royal Charter 
left Australia bearing some £850,000. ‘This went to 
the bottom. A third of it was, however, recovered. 
Another instance is that of the Lutine,« French frigate 
of thirty-two guns, which fell into the hands of the 
British in the reign of the third George. At tha 
time it was wrecked, in 1799, it was crossing to Hol- 
land with remittances from London merchants. The 
whole of the crew lost their lives with the exception 
of one man, and these took with them to the bottom 
no less than one and a half million pounds sterling. 
Some small amount of this has since been recovered, but 
at least a million awaits a venturesome treasure-seeker. 
Many companics have been formed for the re- 
cover of these treasures, the latest bein 
the Aboukir Bay Treasury_ Recovery Company, which 
is still searching for the gold of the ill-fated L’Orient, 
and other vessels whieh sunk at the battle of the Nile. 
From a careful computation of the contents of 
sunken ships it would probably be near the mark to 
place their value at something about tive hundred 
millions sterling. 


CONDITIONS. 


We shall be glad to receive replies to an of the questions 
asked here from readers who hawe the knowledge and abilit 
to answer them. We shalt Pg the best reply to aa 
question, and*shall pay for al8 printed at the rate of two 
guineas @ column, or about fwepence a line. The same 
reader may send replies to any number of queries. Enve- 
lopes should be marked ‘‘ Replics,” in the top left-hand 
corner, and answers to the questions in any issue of the paper 
must reach us by first post on the Tuesday following their 
oublication. Payment will only be made for replies pub- 
lished. Authorities on which replies are based must be given. 
Half.a-crown will be paid on publication for every tion 
received which ts conavdered worthy af ingertiom = * 


QUESTIONS. 


321. Is it possible to take nourishment through the 
skin? 


322. Which is the most pugnacious animal ? 


323. How many people in the United Kingdom can 
write shorthand ? 


324. To what height do clouds rise in the air $ 


325. How many foxes are killed apnually in the 


hunting-field in this country 7 


326. Which has been the most expensive war the 
world has ever seen $ 


327. To what depth underground docs insect life 
exist ? 


328. Do people live longer in hot or cold climates? 
329. Has the male bird always the brighter 
plumage 3 


330. What proportion of the property annually los} 
by tire in this country is covered by insurangs | 


2 — 
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A PLUCKY RUSE. 


———w 


Doric the British and American war several 
of Montgomery’s Highlanders, stragglers from the 
scouting parties, fell into the hands ‘of the Indians. 
Among others was Allan Macpherson, who witnessing 
the miserable fate of several of his fellow-prisoners, 
tortured to death by their cruel enemies, and seeing 
them preparing to commence the same operations upon 
himself, made signs that he had something to com- 
municate, 

An interpreter was brought, and Macpherson told 
them that, provided his life was spa for a few 
minutes, he would communicate the secret of an extra- 
ordinary medicine, which, if applied to the skin, would 
cause it to resist the strongest ce of sword or toma- 
hawk ; and that, if they would allow him to go into the 
woods with a guard, to collect the proper herbs, he 
would prepare it and allow the experiment to be tirst 
tried on his own neck by the strongest and most expert 
warrior among them. 

This story easily gained credence with the supersti- 
tious redskins; and the Highlander’s request was 
instantly complied with. Being taken into the woods, 
he soon returned with such plants as he chose to pick 
up. Having boiled these herbs, he rubbed his neck 
with their juice ; and laying his head on a log of wood, 
desired the strongest man among them to strike at his 
neck with his tomahawk. Accordingly the Indian, 
aiming a blow with all his strength, struck with such 
force that the head flew off to the distance of several 
yards. The Indians were lost in amazement, both at 
their own credulity and at the cleverness by which the 
prener had escaped the lingering death prepared for 

im. 


—__— t= ___ 
ALL OURS. 


Let me try to give you an idea of your importance 
asa member of the British nation. History attords 
no parallel to the position of the British Empire. 
Great Britain stands facile princeps among the nations. 
The British flag floats over one-eighth of the habitable 
globe ; our Queen rules over one-sixth of the world’s 
population ; and our country enjoys one-third of the 
world’s trade. 

Canada has an area equal to that of Europe without 
Spain, and comes fourth on the world’s list of ship- 
owning nations. Australia is about four-fifths the 
size of Europe, and contains the elements of an almost 
fabulous wealth. South Africa, with an area almost 
as large as Austro-Hungary, or nearly four times that 
of England, has so fertile a soil and so excellent a 
climate that, although its progress has been slower 
than that of the other great colonies, its future will 
entitle it to rank high among them. 

India is as large as the whcle of Europe, if we omit 
Russia, and contains a much larger population, 
amongst whom order is easily maintained ; tor while 
at home one policeman is required for 635 persons, in 
India only one policeman is needed for every 1,200 
people. thus India, with its one and a half nuillions 
of square. miles, and its two hundred and fifty imillions 
of aca must be regarded as an empire in 
itself. 

These magnificent possessions, together with some 
sixty smaller territories lying on the scattered fringe 
of many oceans, irresistibly lead us to see that a 
boast of the brave Spanish soldier—that the sun never 
set on the immense empire of Charles V.—reccives 
#3 most forcible application when applicd to the 
dominions of our Gueen, 

The powerful old-world kingdoms of Assyria and 
Persia fade into insignificance as compared with the 
British dominions. ‘lhe imprint of Rome’s Empire is 
indelibly tixed on all the most civilised nations of 
Europe. ‘The dominions of Rome extended from the 
Straits of Gibraltar to the Euphrates, from the moun- 
tains of Caledonia, the banks of the Rhine and the 
Danube, to the border of the great African desert, and 
to the first cataracts of the Nile. But the British 
dominions exceed fourfold those of Ancient Rome. 
They to-day exceed by an eighth the vast territories 
of all the Russias. 

France is a great country, boasting considerable 
colonial possessions, but the British dominions are 
sixteen times larger than those of France, forty times 
as extensive as the powerful dominions of United 
Germany, and nearly hee times the size of the United 
States. 

These facts enable us to appreciate the eloquent 
words of Daniel Webster, and to see in the British 
dominion “a power to which, for purposes of foreign 
conquest and subjugation, Rome, in the height of her 
glory, is not to be compared ; a power which has dotted 
over the surface of the whole globe with her posses- 
sions and military posts, whose morning drumbeat, 
following the sun and keeping company with the 
hours, circles the earth with one continuous and un- 
Lroken strain of the martial airs of England.” 

With so vast an empire occasional Jocal wars are 
inevitable. But never in the history of the world 
have the blessings of peace Leen preserved over so wide 
an area as the lands over which the sceptre of our 
Queen exercises bencticent sway. 


A GREAT CHANCE FOR INVENTORS. 


Some years ago Professor Nymanover, a learned 
Swede, published an essay, in which he suggested the 
invention of “reading machines,” or “ whispering 
machines,” as they were variously called; and he 
further pro sed the establishment of “machine 
libraries. The Professor suggested that, by the appli- 
cation of the phonograph, books could be read aloud. 
For convenience sake, he would place the machine in 
the hat, and have the sounds conveyed to the ear by 
wires. 

Men have a desire to read more, but pressure of 
business and long hours of labour make it, for most of 
them, impossible. A painfully signiticant sight may 
he seen any day on London streets. Through dense 
jperiin crowds, in jammed omnibuses, in dimly- 
ighted railway carriages, you may see men of all 
conditions, with book or paper in hand, teeny to 
read, risking their eyesight to snatch something from 
the treasures of knowledge and inspiration. 

This widespread hunger would be satisfied, abun- 
dantly, fully satistied, by this wonderful little whisper- 
ing machine, this automatic reader of the future. It 
would accompany men to the office, to the factory, to 
the bench, to the tield, to the ditch, down into the 
mines, whispering into their ears greater thoughts and 
imaginations, strengthening, ennobling, and refining 
the mind. This good genius of humanity would be 
a companion to the house-wife and the maid ; and as 
the labouring man would be by it the better fitted for 
his duties, so the wife and the inaid would be the better 
fitted for theirs. 

Who can predict the advances of science under 
the increased intellectual vigour of men, and the 
greater length of time they would be able to devote to 
their labours. The value of the life of a man of 
science, as a factor in the world’s progress, would be 
more than doubled. 

Inventors, practical scientists, give us what we 
ask, and before the increased powers and knowledge 
of coming generations other problems, which perplex 
you now and seem to you insoluble, will be solved 
with ease, and other and greater inventions and 
discoveries will be made of which we in our day 
scarcely dare to dream. Let us plead for the pre- 
cedence which this invention should have before all 
others at present occupying the minds of practical 
men of science. 

It is a perfectly safe statement that, as things now 
are, one half the power of literature is lost. No book 
is ever read as its author intended it should be read. 
mb was a great invention; but it is manifestly 
unequal to the task of making known the treasures 
genius entrusts to it. 

The full realization of what the printed book was 
intended to do will be the glorious mission of the 

honographic reading machine. The written word has 
een made immortal ; the genius of man will soon give 
immortal life to the spoken word. For the tirst time 
authors will truly live in their works, the generations 
will mingle in closer communion, and the dead will 
speak to the living. 


a ii 


A SPECULATIVE Scotch gentleman wanted to dispose 
of some bees, so to attract purchasers he printed the 
following placard: ‘ Extensive sale of livestock, com- 

rising not less than one hundred and forty thousand 

ead, with an unlimited right of pasturage.” The 
ingenious trick succeeded to admiration, for his stock 
brought high prices. 
$f 


Tue Ant or Letrer Writinc.—A mother sent her 
small boy into the country, and after a week of anxiety 
has received this letter :— 

“T got here all right, and forgot to write Before ; it 
is a very nice place to have fun. A fellow and I went 
out ina boat, and the boat tipped over, and a man got 
me out, and I was so full of water didn’t know nothing 
fora long while. The other boy is got to be buried, after 
they find him. His mother came down and she cries 
all the time. A horse kicked me over, and I hive some 
money to pay a doctor for curing my head. We are 
going to sect an old barn on fire to-night, and I expect 
we shall have fun. I lost my watch, and lm very 
sorry.” 

a 


Some Natcrat CHARACTERISTICS OF Women. — A 
foreign writer has been at pains to give a category of 
the points of difference between the typical women of 
the three leading nationalities. [t is not recommended 
as an infallible one, but it is certainly interesting. 

“A French woman loves to the end of the honey- 
moon, the English woman her husband's whole lite, 
the German woman for ever. The French woman 
takes her daughter to the ball, the Haghsh woman 
takes her to church, -the German woman gives her 
employment in the kitchen, ‘The French woman Tnvs 
spirit and imagination, the English woman las little 
taste, the German woman modesty. The Freuch 
woman chats, the English woman speaks, the German 
woman icnders decisions. The Spanish woman hills 
her lover in jealousy, the French woman her rival, the 
German woman simply renounces, but all at soine time 
larry someone else” 
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¥O LOVERS ALL. 


announced previously, we are anxious to give 
some loving couple « start in uel seria. 
Thousands of young are longing in vain 
to taste the joys of matrimony, but are forced to 
wait while savings slowly accumulate until they 
which les married life to com- 
_ d fairly comfortable surroundings. 

Pearson’s Weekly advances to the rescue of these flutterin, 

hearts. Any pair of lovers who resolutely set to work, an 

interest their relatives and friends in their efforts, can, at no 


ex to themselves, have a try for this prize. 
‘e will ge A HunpRep Peunns to ag engaged who 
are anxious to be in @ position that enables ¢ to set up 


house-keeping without further delay. 

The absolute bona of this offer is shown by the following 
bee front the Rector of the parish in which our offices are 
situated :— 


Rubes beste 98. Clem Dants.\e.0, Ten SY ty 
Mow dese’ Vir e 


Voie much pleatave me wetediu, te 


ul requert wWhaith kar wo Olle Ned 
Chon te, butt 4 wud, lod uy 
hull, walt sgl Xt § 

istue Hr Fenratrs We ‘ Wt how 
} : We oO we fou ¢ wo 
wide Yodel Utd we bbust watil 
tuy “Faguned Couple” Cow petition (sat ae 
end when 1 chal oud if mw to te 
Winuars Welieve tar, deme Ri 

nut Surtuel 

LT.u. aul Pernsinabnly 


Tata Titer 90, Metin 1 UE Clewul Doe 
Ma sia! walt Wetfucinster 


RS To averd entipperhenun end te” prom that the to wali Wy 
Yer Pearson wo etlinble the one hondred peands. tash won depart 
@ my Nome at Mere Trg O15 Strands 0.) erase 


No hard task is set thoae who wish to relieve J.: Rey. 
J. J. H. Septimns Pennington of the £100 which he holds. 

The conpon which is printed below will appear in each of 
the next five issuos. 1 money will be given to the couple 
on whose behalf we reccive the greatest number of coupons. 

The following are the conditions that must be observed. 
Any infringement of them will disqualify candidetes :— 

‘ot more than one cotpon of those sent in on lchilf of a couple 
Srom any one issue must be filled in by the same iudicidual. We 
wish this competition to be the means of making the paper 
more widely known, and therefore have laid down the regula- 
tion that every person who Ae in @ coup shall have bought 
from a ncwsayent or bookstall the copy from which it was taken 

This ia to prevent any fairly well-to-do person from buying 
up the paper in large quantities, cutting out the coupons, and 
getting friends to fill them in. 

Careful inquiries will be made before the prize is awarded, 
with a view to finding out whether these conditions have been 
complied with. 

Write plainly in either pen or pencil. Be careful to fill the 
coupon up properly. Mark enve a containing coupons with 
the word ‘‘engaged.” Begin sending coupons at once, and do 
not he afraid that by sending early you run any chance of their 
being mislaid. The greatest precautions will be taken to pre- 
vent this, and early receipt will enable us to check the numbers 
and make inquiries as the competition proceeds, instead of de- 
laying matters while we do 80 at its close. 

No memters of tho staff, nor any of their relatives or inti- 
wate frienda, may compete. 

The Editor reserves the right to arrange any dispute that 
may arise, and his decision must be final. 

At the beginning of next year we shall hold a similar com. 
petition, and another will take place every aucceeding year. 

The coupon below has already appeared five times. 


ENGAGED COUPLE COUPON. 
March 14th, 1891. 


Have bought a copy of PEARSON'S WEEKLY of 
above date at 


And deelure that I should like £100 to be given to 
Miss 


Address 
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OUR READER’S LETTER BOX: 


A FURTHER WORD TO MINISTERS. 
To the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. 


Deak Sre,—I have carefully read Pearson's Weekly 
h its 


willingly rendered, therefore, to such 
od 


useful information, gathered from many sources, on 
almost any and every subject. The department of 
Questions WortH ANSWERING, and the fund of know- 
ledge to which access is thereby gained, is alone an 
honest return for the penny invested by purchase of 
the paper. The Prize Stony is always one of sterling 
merit, and free from the objectionable elements whic 
are attended too often, in the case of young readers of 
fiction, with mischievous moral results. The Home 
Notes are invaluable, and should, like the rest of the 
paper, be carefully filed for reference at a future 
time. 

I can conceive of no more interesting volumes in a 
man’s library than an accumulation of Pearson's 
Weekly. One can go back to these ages again and 
again and get mental refreshment, jas elevation of 
sentiment, and be filled with good-humour. I have 
given copies repeatedly to friends, and shall continue 
to do so, for I consider it a duty to make known as 
widely as possible the existence of a paper such as 
this is, free from deleterious matter, and full of that 
which carries out so effectually the object you have in 
view, viz. :— To interest, to elevate, to amuse.” 

You are realising your aim well indeed. Go on, and 
every public teacher of morals will have reason to 
thank you for the substantial and practical help you 
render to his mission. I have read the letter of the 
Rev. Thomas Richards, of Rhondda Valley, and I 
heartily endorse ull that he has therein set forth and 
shall adopt the principle embodied in his suggestion, 
which I thank him for making. I may not be able to 
carry out the suggestion in the precise form in which it 
is made, but by some plan which will effect the same 
purpose, and I trust other ministers may do likewise. 

Yours faithfully, 


38, Marine oe proach, ANOTHER MINISTER, 
South Shields, (ALEX. ASHWORTH.) 
aie 


HOW MANY MEALS SHOULD WE EAT 
A DAY? 


To the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. 

Dear Srr—Your correspondent Cuericus, who 
writes on the above subject, may possibly have found 
some good in acoptiny the two meals a day nes ; 
for my own part I have never found it to work well. 
Possibly your correspondent is a clergyman, or one 
cngaged in sedentary and inactive pursuits and does 
not need more than his two meals. I cannot get alon 
with less than three good square meals daily, and f 
can put in four if occasion requires, 

1 used to try the two-meal business, one in the 
morning, and one at night, but I felt_so “dicky” all 
through the afternoon, working as I had to on top 
of a sandwich or a biscuit, that [ soon was obliged to 
enlarge my ménu. 

A good breakfast sets one up for the day, a dinner 
at one o'clock with a quict stroll afterwards—and per- 
haps a smoke—makcs one feel tit for the labours of the 
afternoon, and a good meat tea at seven o’clock carries 
one on to the next morning.—Yours sincerely, 

Birmingham. Inscraxce Company's MaNAGER. 

——_—~-__ 
To the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. 

Sin,—Ciericvs is quite right in stating that two 
meals a day are suflicient. 1 do not think the question 
turns so much upon the number of meals we eat as the 
regularity with which they are taken. A man can 
habituate himself to one meala day ; it is solely a 
question of use. ; 

Speaking from personal experience, rs a member of 
the Stock ixchange, I fecl assured that dyspepsia and 
kindred evils are caused more from irregular and 
hurried meals than anything else. Sometimes I have 
had to fast from nine o'clock in the morning until four 
in the afternoon, and then perhaps have time to take 
only a glass of sherry and a sandwich, 


On other occasions I have made a heavy luncheon, 
topping it up with a dinner a few hours afterwards. 
@ consequence I never have an appetite, for I never 
know when I am able to look forward to a m 
The habit among city men of going out at all and 
sundry times, and what the Americans call “ picking 
a bit,” is a most disastrous one to their internal organs. 
I know this from never feeling in a fit state of health 
myself. It isan evil consequent upon being a busy 
man. My clerks, who take an hour at midday for their 
meals, are in every way more robust and free from 
ailment than I am. I envy them.—Yours faithfully, 


Capel Court, E.C. A Srock-JoBBER. 
—_——» fo —_—_—__. 


NO PUBLIC-HOUSES. 
To the Editor of Pearson’s Weekly. 


Dear Mr. Eprtor,—As a life-long abstainer, and 
one who does a little spouting occasionally for the good 
cause, I have been partlanlarly interested in your 
question, ARE THERE ANY TowNs IN THIS COUNTRY 
WITHOUT PuBLIC-HoUsEs? The correspondent who 
told you that Saltaire has no “pubs,” neither has 
Bessbrook in Ireland, will perhaps be interested in 
knowing that at Sandringham, where is the residence 
of the Prince of Wales, no public-house exists, nor inthe 
surrounding villages of Appleton, Wolferton, and West 
Newton. All these villages are free from liquor shops. 

I have also jotted down in my note-book, on several 
occasions, other places similarly favoured. Near Not- 
tingham 1s a village called Colwick, and another, West 
Bridgeford, where no intoxicating liquor is allowed to 
be sold. Also at Stroud Green, in the north of London, 
we find the same excellent omission, and it is satis- 
factory to know that although repeated attempts have 
been made to get the inhabitants to sign a petition in 
favour of a “pub,” they have thus far proved un- 
successful. 

Loughall, an Irish village, I believe, in the count 
of Armagh, is also public-houseless. Of course, in 
these places every facility is afforded the inhabitants 
in the way of reading-rooms, coffee-houses, and clubs. 
I should like one of your correspondents to mention 
the towns that contain the most public-houses. You 
will find that in all the places I have named there is 
less crime, in proportion to the population, than any- 
where else. 

(Several pages of MS., which our correspondent had 
apparently prepared for one of his temperance orations, 
are omutted here.—ED. 

I remain, yours very truly, 


R.A.0.B 
fo 


THE BALL-ROOM AS A MARRIAGE MART. 
70 the Editor of Pearson’s Weekly. 

Dear Sir,—Your correspondent AN OLD DANCER 
has probably suffered some very unfortunate expe- 
riences from his connection with the ball-room. Was 
he jilted by one of those charming young ladies who, 
he says, wear a double face? 

Fie upon him forever hinting that the fair sex make 
the ball-room a market-place for the disposal of their 
pretty faces. As to ladies attending balls simply for 
the fascination of dancing with men, and the oppor- 
tunity of secret flirtation, it is all a mistake. The 
dance gives relaxation, exercise, and the opportunity 
of meeting, without Wy of the absurd formality and 
stitfness which our social code of laws imposes. hat 
harm is there in being able to choose a partner at one’s 
own sweet will—to feel that 

** Round all the confines of the yielding waist, 
The strangest hand may wander ettydnep area 


Girls who attend the dance are not all bad, as 
your correspondent infers, and I am sure my own 
expcricnce has proved that the jolliest and most 
retined of the fair sex go to balls.—Yours truly, 

Eastbourne. ANOTHER OLD DANCER, 

— ~f 
To the Editor of Pearson’s Weekly. 

My Dear Sir,—I was quite upset by that horrid 
letter from AN Otp Dancer which you printed last 
weck. He quite made me blush when I read all the 
nasty insinuations he made about us ladies. As if we 
only went to the dance to find husbands ! 

I never made love to a man in my life, and I 
never let a man make love to me at a dance, and I 
don’t believe men think anything about such a thing 
when they are there. Of course, proposals are made 
in the ball-room the same as they are in the tennis 
field, or on the river, or in the drawing-room, but I am 
sure men don’t propose to girls just because they are 
under the influence of “soft music, the heated room, 
the luxurious lounges, the wine, etc.” 

I have had some awfully jolly times at balls, and it 
is only such horrid old fogies as the mar. who wrote to 
you who would put an end to these little outings of 
ours. But all the nasty things he says won't keep me 
away, so there ! “ You will think I am either a Puritan 
in my sentiments or else a fool,” is what AN OLD 
Dancer writes. My opinion is that he is both, and a 
great deal more.—1 remain, ever yours, 


Sydenham, §.E. Daisy DIMpLe. 


Diss. 


(No room for Notice, See last week's.) 


ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS 
OF MEN. 


Tue German Empress takes sevens in gloves. 


Me. Prrr-Lewis, Q.C., M.P., is a famous actor, and 
has ail the look of Bo ss eee 


Tue finest pearl necklace in this country belongs to 
the wife of Mr. Philip Stanhope, M.P. 


Lorp Stormont Dag.ine is better known in the 
Courts across the Tweed as Lord “ Dormant Starling.” 


Lorp RanDOoLPH CHURCHILL is very fond of a game 
of cards, and many a snug party meets at Connaught 
Place during the Parliamentary session. An amusing 
incident occured at one of these gatherings. A young 
lady visitor, to whom the sight of the card-table was 
rather ae ote one, said to the wife of the states- 
man: “Lady Randolph, does it not shock you to sec 
‘ind husband playing cards so much in his own 

ouse?” “Qh, no,” replied her ladyship, “he almost 
always wins!” 

Tue Hon. Cecrt Raopes, the man of the hour, is a 
remarkable instance of a successful advéenturer—an 
adventurer in the best sense of the word. He is a 
bluff, honest man of somewhat phlegmatic tempera- 
ment, and has had the advantages of an English 
piri soko! and Varsity education. He set out fresh 
rom his Alma Mater for South Africa, bent upon 
making his fortune. He first “struck ile” on the De 
Beers’ mine, and there and then made his “ pile.” He 
has since made a second fortune, has become Prime 
Minister of the Cape, and is credited with being the 
most popular man in South Africa. 


Miss Apa Bay Ley, better known to. the world as 
“Edna Lyall,” is the youngest daughter of the late 
Mr. Bayley, of the Inner Temple. She resides in a 
charming house at Eastbourne. Her first novel, 
“Won by Waiting,” was written when she was eighteen. 
Another of her booker, “We Two,” was suggested in its 
purpose and plot by her reading that Mr. Bradlaugh, 
when imprisoned in the Clock Tower, had written 
for his daughter to come and see him. Edna Lyall’s 
wide sympathics are well known, and she had many 
discussions with the eminent atheist regarding her 
books. She is a Lincolnshire woman, and ee sister is 
married to the Dean of Lincoln. 


Mr. Justice VaucHaNn WILLIAMs, one of the latest- 
made judges is a very hard-working man, and has won 
golden opinions from Bench and Bar owing to his 
capacity for ee through an astonishing number of 


cases. He hasa charming house not far from Leith 
Hill, where he lives, going up to town daily. In 
matters of dress he is delightfully negligent even to 


the extent of wearing a soft 
trousers. There is no pomp, pride, or ceremony about 
Judge Vaughan Williams. He regularly sends two 
cans of milk each morning to town sens is farm, and 
it is not an uncommon thing to see his lordship 
mounted guard in a milk cart on his morning journey 
to the station. - 


GENERAL von Caprivi, the German Chancellor, 
does not isolate himself as Bismarck used to. One 
rings at his bell as at that of any ordinary mortal, 
and easily gains access to the door of his study. 
Whether the visitor succeeds in obtaining a personal 
audience depends, however, on the importance of the 
occasion, and on the time which the Chancellor has at 
his disposal. The General -is busy every day from 
morning till evening. He rises early, and works 
much in the morning. At ten o'clock he receives his 
colleagues. After a very simple dinner, at which the 
new Chancellor seldom has company, he rides for a 
few hours. On returning he receives oficial visitors, 
except on the days when he goes to Potsdam to the 
Emperor. Then come the reports of the ministers. 
The remainder of his evenings he spends in his study. 


Tne only negro who ever received the Victoria Cross 
was Samuel Hodge, a native of Tortola, one of the 
West Indian islands. In 1866 Colonel Darcy, Governor 
of Gambia, undertook an expedition against some 
warlike tribes who had given the British authorities 
much trouble. The encmy took refuge in the 
blockaded town of Tubabescolong, and oflered a fierce 
resistance. A breach having been made in the 
stockade, Colonel Darcy headed a storming party of 
the Gambia Volunteers and the 4th West India Regi- 
ment. They were received by a perfect storm of bul- 
lets, beneath which fell two officers and sixty-four men, 
both officers mortally wounded. Left almost, isolated 
in the breach, Colonel Darcy stood at bay, firing off 
muskets handed to him by Hodge, who was badly 
wounded by the enemy’s marksmen. Being then joined 
by other men, Colonel Darcy, accompanied by Hodge, 
succeeded in penetrating the breach. ‘The encmy’s re- 
sistance still continued to be stubborn, and many 
barriers had to be forced. These Hodge hewed down 
under a terrible fire, and eventually the place was 
swept from one end to the other, but not betore three 
hundred of their number had fallen. On issuing from 
the place, Colonel Darcy presented Hodge to the 4th 
West India Regiment as ihe bravest man in the corps, 


elt hat and baggy 


which announcement was received with enthusiastic- 
after presented with the 
ntry on thig occasion. 


cheers. He was shortl 
Victoria Cross for his walla 
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POPULAR PAPERS -—NO. xX. 


PICK ME-UP/) 


= 
br 


Epirors are generally ready enough to say a good 
word for their papers, Mr. Bae Reichard the 
editor, projector, and a principal proprietor of Piox- 
Me-Up, is, however, an exception to this rule, When 
I wrote to him suggesting that I should be allowed to 
include his publication in this series, he replied saying 
that Prox-Mz-Up still fell so far short of his ideal that 
he did not care to say anything about it. But 1 was 
able to remove his scruples on this point, and to 
arrange for an interview at his office in Southampton 
Buildings, which placed me in possession of the 
following facts :-— 

Mr. Reichardt told me that for many years before 
he brought out Prox-Mz-Up, he had been profoundly 
impressed by the fact that we had no paper of a 
similar style to the New York Lire or the Munich 
FLIEGENDE Bia no illustrated journal, that is 
to say, which, while avoiding political questions, 
treated subjects of current interest in an artistic 
manner. It seemed to him a pity that, in a country 
where everyone spends money on papers, this decided 
gap should be left unfilled. 

"he question then arose: How was he to start? He 
had the idea of a paper which he was sure would be suc- 
cessful. But he was totally ignorant of the news trade, 
knew nothing of practical journalism, and had no 
acquaintances to whom he could turn for help. He 
visited several influential newspaper proprietors and 
laid his ideas before them, but did not succeed in 
pomeading any that the conception which he had was 
ikely to prove commercially successful. 

At last, disgusted with the scant encouragement 
which he received from others, Mr. Reichardt resolved 
to start his perer by himse He was fortunate in 
his choice of a title. It is catchy, and not easil 
imitated. But candour compels me to say that wan 
the title the good points of his early numbers were 
almo3t exhausted. 

There was only the faintest promise in them of the 
standard which has now been reached, and if, as Mr. 
Reichardt says, his paper is in the near future to be as 
much better than it is now, as the present issues are 
than their earliest ancestors, we shall see a journalistic 
marvel. 

The preparations for the first number occupied twelve 
months. No one but those who have passed through 
the ordeal of bringing out a paper can ever imagine 
how serious were the difficulties which a complete 
novice, as Mr. Reichardt frankly confesses that he then 
was, had to encounter. 

The quantity printed of each of the first two issues 
which were produced at the same time, was 30,000. Tho 
trade took 5,000 of the two combined. A start more 
dispiriting than this could not well be conceived. As 
the editor looked at the great piles which reached 
from the floor to the ceiling of his publishing office 
and realised that the immensely greater portion of 
his carefully prepared copies were left on hand, his 
urage for a while deserted him. 

But the period of depression was soon at an end. 
He resolutely cut down supplies, and for the first 
three months of the pe er’s existence was content 
to publish numbers which he would have positively 
despised when in the first flush of proud proprietor- 
chip he buoyantly gave his initial printing orders. 

ll this time he was gaining mych needed experience 
very een The mysterious ways of the newspaper 
trade (and for all that it seems so elt ney simple, 
no trade needs more learning), were gradually unfold- 
tug themselves to him. He was, by carefully watching 
(he eale of every number, ape out the kind of thing 
that gas down with the public and the kind that 
does not ; and with the new year of 1889 he recast the 
lines of the paper, and started on the upward journey, 
B youre which, from that day to this has seen no 
check. 

_ New artists, includieg such favourites as Leslie 
Wilson and Raven-Hill, were engaged. The heading 
of the paper, which, in the early numbers, with its 
view of shipwrecked mariners drifting on a raft 
towerds the setting sun, had given it the appearance 
of a tract society’s publication, was altered ; new fea- 
tures were introduced, and wood engravings were 
totally discarded). 

Mr. Reichardt believes that the day of wood en- 
graving for popular purposes passed away long ago. 
‘Lhe style of reprodaction kuown as the “ process 
lock,” is, to his mind, far better adapted to a paper 


which aspires to be the highest ert, and which aims 
at presenting as attractive an appearance as possible. 
So wood was altogether debarred, and the freer, easier 
rivle obtainable by process engraving adopted in its 
place. 

_ Neithor advertisements nor travellers were called 
into requisition to spread the repown of the new 


PEARSON'S WEBKLY. 


venture. The whole of the pushing was put into the 
paper itself, and with so satisfactory a result that 
now, though its third pacireceeey il not be cele- 
brated until next October, Pick- 

tion of considerably over 100,000 a week. 


The other day a widely-read paper asserted that the 
price paid for drawings contributed to Piok-Mr-UP was 
rom five to ten shillings. This statement was very 


wide of the mark. £10 is a very usual price for a 
picture occupying @ page, and as much as £20 is 

etimes la 

r. Reic t’s method of payment for ey is 
to request the artist to name the figure at which he 
iyo work ; and, unless the mais mansinne? is 
an & r outrageous one, it is paid. e system 
has been found to work very well, for artists are, as a 
rule, sensible enough to be reasonable in their ideas. 
About £50 a week is at the present time paid for 


mae sketches. 

In selecting the drawings the main objects kept in 

view are to give the best ible value of art for a 

penny, and to ensure sufficient variety to suit all 
tes. 


‘ Besides the artists already mentioned, Messrs. Dud- 
ley Hardy, Phil May, Edgar Wilson, Smetham Jones, 
George Roller,C. H.Shannon, A. C.Corbould, the Misses 
Hammond, and J. F. Sullivan are constant contributors 
to the pages of Pick-Mg-Up. It must be admitted that 
these names cover the field Lae | well, so far as 
British artists who make a speciality of humorous 
matter are concerned. 

But Mr. Reichardt does not altogether rely sea 
native talent. He believes in making his journal as 
cosmopolitan as ible, and has upon his staff 
Messrs. Sterner and Hyde, two regular contributors to 
the bright pages of New York Lire. M. Job, of La 
Vie PaRisienne, M. Steinlin, of Le Cuat Noir, and 
Messieurs Gerbault and Doés delineate some of the 
humorous phases of French character; while Herr 
Schlittgen and Herr Reinické hold up the mirror to 
the comic side of German life. 

That prince of humorous draughtsmen, Herr Ober- 
lander, whose sketches may be said to have made 
FLIEGENDE BLATTER, will also be numbered among the 
contributors to Pick-Mg-Ur before long. 

When Mr. Reichardt arrives at the conclusion that 
an artist’s work is suitable for his pages he gives him 
a standing commission to submit whatever he thinks 
fit, and purchases all the drawings thus laid before 
him which are in his opinion suitable. At the present 
moment the stock of unused original drawings in his 
possession represents a value of over £1,000, and 
selections are week by week made from these. Mr. 
Reichardt showed me drawers and drawers full of 
blocks ready for use. He gives more or less regular 
employment to fifty different artists. 

The usual system of retaining the services of a few 
men is not followed in PicK-ME-Up. “I know,” said 
Mr. Reichardt, “that it is usually supposed to be the 
proper thing to fill one’s pages week after week with 
pictures from the same pencils. The theory is that 
subscribers look for the drawings of particular artists, 
and are disappointed if they do not appear. It has 
always, however, seemed to me that there is too much 
sameness about one man’s work. He gets into the way 
of drawing one face and one room, with the result that 
if you have seen a single picture of his, you have, 
broadly speaking, seen them all. I try to secure as 

reat a Variety as possible, and thus prevent wy readers 

rom becoming tired of uny one type.” 

Mr. Reichardt contemplates another enlargement of 
his paper, which, while adding a couple of pages to 
the reading and illustrated matter, will give sutticient 
additional space for advertisements to enable the 
quality of the paper to be improved. ‘ 

A very novel idea for “booming” new paper 
wag the sharing of profits among readers, which was 
started when Pick-Mr-Up was recast, at the beginning 
of 1889. ‘he public generally have the idea that to 
own a paper is the same thing exactly as to possess un- 
limited credit at a wealthy bank. All newspaper pro- 
prictors are, they think, very rich men, whereas it is a 
inelancholy fact that many more papers aro published 
at a loss than at a profit. 

The alluring bait thus held out was eagerly swal- 
lowed. Over two thousand sets of coupons were sent 
in for the first division of profits, over four thousand 
for the second, and over eight thousand for the third. 
Fifty per cent. of the money spent on the papers which 
the coupons represented was returned in the first case, 
and twenty-five per cent. in the second and third. It 
is very doubtful, however, if the game was worth the 
candle. An immense amount of trouble and labour 
was incurred. The names and addresses of the winners 
occupied a great deal of space, to the exclusion of 
illustrations and reading matter, and the proprietors 
were obliged to show their cards perhaps more freely 
than was a’ ether desirable. 

From wha. Mr. Reichardt told me I gathered the 
fact that he takes an extraordinary amount of trouble 
about putting his paper together. It is no unusyal 
thing for him to spend the greater pe of four days 
in “making up” a single number. Every little peint 
is studied. No detail is considered too trivial to be 
unworthy of attention. 

The effect which particular pictures have when they 
are brought into close contact is not regarded more 
closely than such apparently unimportant matters as 
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the style of type used for the accompanying letter- 


fo 
ress, OF length of the paragraphs which appear 
ba the various Everything is carefully ihouaht 


out, tho the result may not in every case be all 

could be desired, the highest degree of perfection 
possible under the particular circumstances of the 
moment is attained. 

Mr. Reichardt says that he still sees defects in 
Pick-mg-Up, and is continually making alterations 
that are designed to modify them. The task of reach- 
ing the very higteal standard is necessarily a lengthy 
one; but, so long as progress towards it is constantly 
peau made, the goal must be attained in the course 
of time. 

Pick-me-UpP is printed in a manner which leaves little 
to be desired. After the paper has gone to press, the 
head printer foes over cach line of letterpress and 
illustration with a powerful i ying g assuring 
himself that every shade and every letter come out 
properly before allowing the work of production to 
commence in earnest. : : 

Such rapid poe as I described the other day, 
after seeing Tus Dawy CHRONICLE pouring from a 
Hoe press at the rate of twenty thousand copies an 
hour, is {not to be even thought of when carefully- 
executed drawings are in question. Three machines 
are engaged solely in the work of gery the paper 
oho so long a time is required for the job, that 
each issue goes to press a fortnight in advance of the 
day on which it appears. 

he most appreciated feature of the Rapes is un- 
doubtedly the page or so of matter which appears 
under the heading “ Through the Opera Glass.” It is 
deservedly popular so far as both letterpress and illus- 
trations are concerned. 

The pink tint of the paper on which Picx-Mz-Up is 
Re serves the double purpose of giving a more 
ife-like appearance to faces than is the case when they 
are drawn on a dead white surf and of rendering 
this journal easily distinguishable from others. 

Double numbers have been issued from time to 
time, and have always had the effect of giving a big 
impetus to the sale. Though they cost twopence in- 
stead of a penny they have usually added from fifteen 
to twenty thousand copies to the circulation for the 
week in which they were brought out, and four or five 
thousand of this additional quantity has remained as 
@ permanent increase. 

As would be su , sketches are sent to the 
editor of Pick-Mz-Up in shoals. He is always sure 
of getting at least fifty a week, and sometimes this 
number is more than doubled. They come from every 
pert of the country, and from all over the Continent. 

fr. Reichardt gives each one of them careful atten- 
tion, for he believes that in these days of keen com- 
petition no editor can afford to throw arey a chance, 
and there is always the possibility of discoverin 
latent talent, which, if properly brought forward, 
may have the happiest etfect ce the future of a 
paper Several of his most pop ar contributors have 
n discovered in this way. cK-ME-UP is a success, 
and it fully deserves the popularity to which it has 
attained. There is no question that it is the most 
artistic of the low-priced weekly illustrated comic 
journals, and that it is turned out in a style vastly 
superior to that of any other paper of its kind. 

Mir. Reichardt told me that when the proprietor of 
@ popular weekly scoffed at his idea, and told him that 
there was nothing in it, he turned as he left the room, 
and said, “Wait and see. My paper will come out, 


and will beat yours yet.” The boast was no idle one, 
for Pick-Mz-UP is in a fair way to do so. . 


This series has already comprised—No. 1. Trt-Brra 
No. 2. THE EXcHANGE AND Mart. No.3. THE War 
Cry. No.4. Tae Star. No.5. Toe Penny I ivs- 
TRATED Parer. No. 6. THE Datty Cunonicie, No. 7. 
Tue CHRISTIAN Wortp. No. 8. CassELL’s SATURDAY 
JournaL, No. 9. THE PEOPLE. 


a 


Warat'’s the difference between the man who is 
“transfixed with horror” and the leopard’s tail? 
Answer: One is rooted to the spot, and the other is 
spotted to the root. 

N.B.—If the leopard’s tail is not spotted to the root 
this conundrum is declared off.) 


ef 


We heard the other day a capital story of a dandified 
attaché at Constantinople, who travelled into Koordi- 
stan, intending to copy Layard, and write a book. He 
was what he called roughing it, with six or seven horses 
carrying his necessaries, 2.e., a few things he could not 

ssibly do without. Among them were the wooden 

rames for cleaning his boots and shoes, and a case of 
bottles of a peculiarly fine varnish for his polished 
leathers. He was attacked by the Arabs, who over- 
hauled his kit. When they came to the bottles the 
opened them, and the varnish, being made with 
Madeira, and scented with all sorts of good things, it 
smelt so nice that the thieves thought it must be some- 
thing to drink. In vain did he explain that it was 
ee for his boots. They were sure that it was too 
elicious for that, and, in order to try, he should drink 
some; so they took out one of his own_cut-glass 
tumblers; and made him drink a glass of his own 
boot varnieh. 
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A NOVEL IN TWO CHAPTERS. 


Some th sit ed 

mE three moons ago a sou young man 
was stepping out of the Theatre Royal vewaibule when 
a timid, blushing little maid tripped up and lisped : 

“Oh, sir—could you tell me the exact time—Pa 

was to have met me here, but he hasn’t come, and I'm 
so afrpid I shall miss the last train home.” 

- Then there came the graceful uplifting of the young 
man’s head gear ; the noisy rattle of a passing cab ; 
the faintest flash of a shining top hat as the agile 
maid skipped in; the young man followed, and awav 
drove the cab to the station. 


Cuapter II. 

It was the first night of a new melodrama, and as 
a youthful, manly form strolled silently out from the 
sees a rustic-looking damsel came slowly up, and 
said : 

“Oh, sir—could you tell me the exact time— 
Papa was to have met me here, but he hasn’t come, 
and I’m so afraid I shall miss the last train home.” 

“That's all right,” replied the neat young man, “but 
if I remember rightly, you missed your papa about 
this very hour three months ago, and on the same date 
[ missed my watch, a set of studs, and 27s. 6d. in 
silver, and was summoned by a cabby because | 
couldn’t pay his fare. You caught your train with my 
assistance that time. I shall have to ask you to let 
this gentleman assist you to-night. Here, police- 
wan—.” 

Slow music—curtain. 


ee fe 


“WHEN a man finds a button in his salad he will 
hardly take the excuse that it is part of the dressing. 


———EE eS 


A LITTLE girl four years old, walking in the country, 
and seeing a lot of black cows and a few white ones in 
a field grazing, remarked: ‘Papa, don’t those white 
cows give milk, and the black ones tea?” 

—— 


A MAN was brought up the other day charged with 
marrying again while his first wife, Ann, was alive. 
He leat not guilty, declaring that his first wife’s 
oe was not proved, because Ann is an indefinite 
article. 


“Summer salaries,” to use a theatrical term, are 
smaller than those paid in winter. The moment it is 
known that our manager is forming @ company he is 
besieged with applications, many © which are accom- 
panied by photographs. Actays and actresses are 
wanted ke, can play both in comedy and burlesque, 
and probably some of the applicants are known per- 
sonally as well as by reputation to the manager. He 
wants them to “name their lowest ” (terms), while 
they would much prefer him to name his highest. 

At present the salaries of “stars” are higher than 
they have ever been; but there is mueh destitution, 
even among the higher class of the rank and file of the 
profession. Ladies and men who have been out 
of an engagement for months are generally glad to 
accept a moderate offer, and this they can do without 
loss of prestige so long as they ‘have 9 good part. It 
is a most unusual thing for any one member of a com- 
pany to know what alary another gets, even though 
that other be a bosom friend. 

It is, of course, impossible to say what salaries our 
particular manager will offer. But if he isa player 
and the “chief attraction,” it is not at all likely that 
he will pay any member of his company more than 
£10 a week. This may go to his leading lady. ‘Two 
others, say, will have £7 each, three or four £5 each, 
and a few others £3 each. The smaller parts will be 
tilled by ladies and men not making more than 
£2a week. Besides these salaries, there is some £8 a 
week to an acting manager, and much smaller wages 
for the agent in advance and the baggage-man, who 
may also play “a spenking part.” As a rule, a fort- 
night’s notice on either side terminates the engage- 
ment. 

“Half-salaries” are expected during the time of 
rehearsal. ‘This, with other reasons, prevents the re- 
hearsals being dragged out over many weeks, and 
makes them very thorough and exhausting. In the 
eee majority of cases they are held in London, a ball 

eing hired for the purpose. Rehearsals take place 
daily, from the first, when the piece is read over and 
the “parts” distributed, to the last, which is, or ou ht 
to be, in fulldress. Where it is not, a dress rehearsal is 
held at the theatre where the'company opens. 

When the play is in manuscript there is only one 
complete copy of it. The gentleman who plays the 
part of “Deeds, a lawyer,” gets a manuscript with 
“ Deeds’s” lines and his cues only, or he may have to 
copy out his part himself. So with the others. The 
anager provides all the dresses, except the “ tights,” 
although any member is at liberty to order special 
dresses of his or her own. The costumes are not 
always bought new, and they are resold to the cos- 
tumiers at the conclusion of the tour. 


———— 
Tue story of a man who had a nose so large that he 
could not blow it without the use of gunpowder has 
turned out to be a hoax. 
——-f-—___ 

FarRMER, with gun, who has just put up a sign. 
“To Trespaissers—prepair for eternity : ans like the 
idea, somehow or other. It has a religious feelin’ 
runnin’ through it, and at the same time means 
business.” 


HOW ACTORS GO ON TOUR. 


Berore the lessee of a good theatre comes to terms 
with a provincial company he must know whether it is 
a strong “combination” and what pieces it proposes 
to play. The manager of the company is equally 
anxious to make as few detinite engagements as 
possible until he feels confident of arranging a profit- 
able tour. The lessee, again, likes to fix his “dates” 
well in advance ; while the manager, until he is ready 
to start, is wary of making engagements which he may 
be unable to fultil. When once he has a few “good 
towns” arranged to open in, however, he gets his com- 
pany together promptly, and endeavours to fill up all 
vacant dates before the tour begins. 

Where heshould engage to go to tirst depends largely 
on the time of year. ‘lhe early spring will not do 
for the coast, nor will the broiling summer. It isa 
mistake to take large midland towns when the bulk 
of their theatre-going populations are off for their holi- 
days. At the same time it is highly desirablo to take 
your towns in an orderly manner, so that the railway 
travelling shall not be excessive. In a badly arranged 
tour the company spends all its Sundays zigzagging 
about the country. 

After thinking the matter over, the manager con- 
cludes that he might begin in the large towns of the 
south and work his way north. So he tel ele to, 
say, Southampton, Plymouth, Portsmouth, Kath, and 
Bristo), asking for a list of vacant dates. aa en 
business is largely done by telegram) Particulars 
are wired in reply, with a request tor details. 

The manager explains that lie proposes playing such- 
and-such a comedy, with such-and-such an original 
burlesque to follow. It may be that the dates vacant 
do not suit him. Southampton may have a week’s 
vacancy in May, Bath one in June, and the others may 
have none till Shly. 

In that case he tries if he can arrange a better tour 
in the midlands or the north, and take the south later 
in the year. Should he be able, however, to get dates 
for June and July, say, in the five towns mentioned, 
this will be a good start, and be can till up the vacant 
weeks in intermediate towns. He buys a comedy, 
cominissions game one to write a burlesque, and gives 
actors and actresses to understand that he is prepared 
to consider applications, “ with lowest terms.’ 

The usual arrangement between lessee and manager 
is “shares,” and each, of course, is watchful of his own 
interests. The manager may not be willing to accept 
the terms with which he closed on former occasions. 
He is better known now ; his company and pieces are 
expensive ; his share must be larger. 

ery possibly some such offer as this will be made 
by the lessee—tifty per cent. for the first £150, and 
tity-tive per cent. after that. The manager wants fifty- 
tive per cent. for the first £100, and sixty-five per cent. 
after. Eventually they may “split the difference ;” 
and by the Ieginning of May, say, the manager is 
yledged to fulhi engagements in thhes tive towns in 
une and July. e now engages his company 
promptly, and gets his pieces put in rehearsal. At 
the same time he is deciding on dates. 

That is our manager’s way of arranging matters, 
so far. A less experienced man prefers to put him- 
self in the hands of an ‘agent ”—the theatrical 
middleman. Theatrical agency of this kind is quite 
a profession, and the well-known agent makes a 
large income. He undertakes to arrange tours, 
engage companies ; in short, to take all the business 
out of the manager's hands for a certain commission. 
This is sometimes as much as ten per cent. on the whole 
profits ; or it may be a fixed charge of a guinea for 
every town “ booked.” 

The agent has also his individual clients, actors, and 
actresses, for whom he tries to find engagements, 
claiming a commission that varies according to his 
own stitus or that of the player. Some of these agents 
nre shady characters. but others are honest and keen 
wen of business, without whom the “ profession” could 
not easily do. 

Unexpected annoyances often crop up to worry the 
manager. A lessce telegraphs to him that he has made 
a blunder, that he has given a date which is claimed 
by another company. ‘This has to be arrranged. If it 
js the early spring the lessee may write imploring him 
to defer his visit. ‘The local pantomime is proving an 
unexpected success, and it would be a pity to withdraw 
it. ‘Lhe arrangement hcre may be a sum of money to 
the manager, particularly satisfactory terms for a later 
visit, or the brief reply, “[mpossible.” Sometimes great 
bribes are offered in these circumstances by lessees. 

Then, again, many men are lessees of two or more 
theatres in diferent towns. The manager may want 
to “book ” one of these but not the other, as the one 
may have a much better name than the other, or for 
other reasons, The lessee, however, may be so desirous 
of raising the position of the less excellent ome, that he 
insists on the booking being for both. 

Or it may be the other way. He may only want to 
give a date at the less important theatre, while the 
manager refuses to take it unless he is allowed to 
book tor the other as well, Then, a theatre may have 
to close unexpectedly for alterations. Some provincial 
thertres, again, are avoided by the manager of expe- 
rience, because of certain local arrangements that 
allow them to be half filled nightly with “ paper.” 


————— 


Customer : “ What's the charge 1” 

Barber : “ Fourpence.” 
¢ Customer: “ Fourpence? Why, I thought you only 
charged twopence for a shave?” 

Barber: “ Yes, sir ; but you see you have a double 


of 


In the olden time a woman in the North of Scotland 
went to visit her husband, who was condemned to be 
hanged upon the following day. The doomed man 
began to give his last instructions to his wife pre- 
paratory to bidding her farewell, when all at once 
she broke in upon the conversation, and exclaimed : 

“ By the bye, John, whaur will 1 plant the tatties 
this year?” 

The unfortunate man, as may be imagined, grew 
exceedingly indignant at the indifference of his wife, 
and exclaimed angrily : 

“ What need I care whaur ye plant them? I’m not 
likely to need ony o’ them.” 

“s Heck !” replied the woman, turning to the warder 
with a wag of the head, “oor John’s huffed because 
Hd ee to be hanged the morn,” and marched out of 
the cell. 


—__j=2—__. 


Tancre: “Hang it all, Maria; that confounded 
poodle of yours has bitten a piece clean out of my leg.” 
Mrs. Tangle: “Oh, how very annoying, Henry, 
when poor ide is ill,and the doctor said that he 
mustn’t have a bit of meat for at least two weeks.” 
pf —____ 

“ Tue contribution-box will now be passed for the 
heathen,” announced the minister. 

“Why, pa, you put a bad half-crown on the plate,” 
whispered Miss Bagley. 

“That's all right,’ replied the father. “You don’t 
suppose a cannibal knows the difference between that 
and a. good half-crown, do you ?” 

Se SSe ee 

AN officer was once sent to summon an old lady to 
appear as a witness in Court. When the summons 
was read to her, and its meaning explained, she said, 
innocently : 

“But I can’t go thet day no way you can fix it ; it’s 
my bakin’ day.” 3 

“But you must go.” 

“ And leave my bread?” 

“Certainly, the order is imperative, and you'll have 
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£100 INSURANCE 


FOR 


FOOTBALL PLAYERS. 


During the Winter Months we propose to 
substitute a Football Insurance for the 
Cyclist Insurance which was in force during 
the summer season. This will remain in 
operation until the first week in April, 
when the Cyclist Insurance will be reswined. 
Meantime we undertake to pay ONE HUNDRED 
POUNDS to whomsoever the Proprietors of 
PEARSON’S WEEKLY may decide to be the next 
of kin of any football player who meets with 
his death by an accident while actually 
playing football. The only condition is that 
the player in question must be the possessor 
at the time of the accident ae copy of the 
current number of PEARSON'S WEEKLY, whicl 
must bear his usual signature in ink on the 
line left blank at the foot of this notice. The 
copy need not be wpon the person at the time 
of the accident. Notice of accident must be 
Given within three days, and death must 
have occurred within twenty-four hours of 
the accident. 


go. 

“Well, I just ain't going. You go back and tell the 
Judge just how it is. I can go any other day than 
that, but he must excuse me bakin’ day.” 

——+ 


MarriaGE out West.—“If there is any person 
oat said the minister, with due solemnity, “who 
snows of just cause or impediment why this woman 
should not be married to this man, let him speak now, 
or for ever after hold his peace.” 

“I don't think anybody will put in any objections, 
ae said the stalwart young Arizona beldsacagni, 
Mr. Roundup, as he laid his hand casually on the butt 
of his revolver, and looked carelessly round the room. 
“The only impediment I know of was a young feller 
by the name of Lariat, and I cleaned him out yester- 
day. And now, if you will‘go ahead, parson, and finish 
‘lun this job, Miss Kactus and me are waiting.” 


Signed a ere = 


Werk £NDING 
Marcu 14, 1891. 


FACTS. 


Street refuse in Italy is sold by public auction. 


In Italy the day ie counted from sunset to sunset, 
and from one o'clock to twenty-four. 


Ir is calculated that about fourteen millions are 
annually spent on tobacco and pipes in the United 
Kingdom. ‘ 

Tue animal that lays the greatest number of 
at a time is the white ant of tropical countries, whith, 
according to Professor Hunt, produces 86,400 each day 
during the season. é 


HorTICULTURE is taught in the common schools of 
Germany. ‘The pupils are required to bud, graft, plant 
secds, etc., and they are given instructions on the sub- 
ject of plant growth, adaptation of varietics to soil, 
climate, ete, 


Tue Taris prefecture of police has bought a wooden 
horse, harnessed, and all candidates for the position of 
calinan must show that they know how to harness 
and unharness him, and pass an examination in what- 
ever other tests the prefect may propose. ; 


A GRkAT dish at Egyptian harem-feasts is that of a 
lamb roasted whole. After the manner of a nest of 
Chinese boxes, each smaller than the other, the lamb 
is stuffed with a whole turkey, the turkey with a 
chicken, the chicken with a pigeon, the pigeon with a 
quail, and the quail with a becatico, the smallest known 
bird except the humming-bird. e lamb is roasted 
over a slow fire until it is almost ready to fall to 
pieces. 


A Rarnprop’s Journgy.—On the summit of a hill 
in » Western American State is a court-house so 
situated that the raindrops that fall on one side of the 
roof descend into Lake Erie, and thence through the St. 
Lawrence into the Atlantic. The drops on the other 
side trickle down from rivulet to river, until they 
reach the Ohio and Mississippi, and enter the ocean 
by the Gulf of Mexico. A faint breath of wind deter- 
ne the destination of these raindrops for 3,000 
miles. 


Dirricuttizs oF Ftyinc.—When a bird is on the 
ground it isa matter of no small difficulty for it to 
raise itself, and it is always at the mercy of the wind. 
Whichever direction the wind blows the bird flies 
against it, by springing in the air and opening the 
wings. Dy this means it is lifted up. If the wind is 
very light the bird has to fly for some time against it 
in order to get up its speed. It is for this reason that 
most birds choose the tops of high trees in which to 
build their nests. Few birds tly with the wind, for if 
they did they could have no cheek upon their speed, 
an po be carried far beyond their destination by 
its force. 


PROFESSIONAL BEAUTIFIERS.—Some of the Parisian 
belles enrploy a professional beautitier to get them u 
daily, ® woman who comes every morning armed wit 
her paints and washes and pencils and dyes. There 
ure French gentlemen, too, male beauties, who pay 
their hairdresser a fixed salary for his services two 
hours daily. These services send the man of sixty out 
into the world every day with at least fifteen years 
taken from his apparent age. From four to tive hours 
a day are sometimes consumed by an elderly lady in the 
elaborate process by which she strives to restore to her 
complexion and features the hues and the freshness of 
her vanished youth, 


Tue PeNnacty For MAKING VENETIAN Giass.—There 
is one terrible circumstance in connection with the 
Venetian glass industry, which is that after many 
years of work, when those employed in this industry 
are between forty and fifty years of age, they begin to 
lose their sight, and after a short while become wholly 
lind. There seems to be no remedy for this unfortu- 
nite state of things, for many protective devices have 
heen tried without success. The blindness is caused 
hy the excessive heat and unceasing tlames from the 
glass furnaces. It is some comfort to know that these 
poor victims to art are content to live very simply, 
and as their wages are high they are able to save large 
sums, Thus their declining years, although passed 
under such bad conditions, have not the additional 
misery which want entails. 


QUEEN ANNe’s FartiiNncs.—It is a great mistake to 
antes: that Queen Anne’s farthings are of enormous 
value. In accordance with a suggestion made by 
Dean Swift, a.p. 1712, that the copper money of the 
realm should be recoined, and adorned with devices 
of a medallic type, a few pattern farthings were 
struck. The most celebrated farthing is that of 
1713, which bears a bust on the obverse, and a figure 
of peace in a car, with the legend, “Pax missa per 
orbom,” on the reverse. The farthing of 1714, known 
as the “ennopy farthing,” from the device of Britannia 
seated under a portal, was issued, but is now very 
vee. Another pattern farthing, dated after the 
(con's death, has the motto “ Bello et pace” in base- 
ivelieve, and is the most scarce. Some impressions in 
gold and silver were struck from the same dies; but 
the designs were poor, and the project was abandoned. 
A Queen Anne's farthing of the ordinary type is 
worth from 103. to £1, but much higher prices have 
been paid. . 
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THERE are about ninety deaths in Shakespeare's 
plays. 

Ir would cost about £30,000,000 to take over the 
London water companies. 


THE power expended in Niagara is as great as 
would be provided, for steam-engine purposes, by 
£56,000,000 worth of coal a year. 

Waere Great Britain has 27 cattle on a given area, 
Ireland has 49, and Denmark 38. Ireland has 864 
cattle for every 1,000 of her people, but Great Britain 
had 188 head of horned stock for every 1,000 in- 
habitants. 


THE constitution of Costa Rica prescribes hospitality 
to strangers as a sacred duty, and declares citizenship 
to be forfeited by ingratitude to parents, abandonment 
of wife or children, and neglect of the obligations due 
to the family. 


Tue Wos, a West African tribe, used to indulge in 
the custom of killing every male child whose top 
teeth pp ared before the lower ones, believing that 
the child, if allowed to live, would grow into a man of 
monstrous disposition. 


THERE is a temple of Siva, near Allahabad, in India, 
surrounded by a high mound, composed wholly of the 
fragments of earthen bottles. On one of the last days 
of February, from twenty thousand to forty thousand 
pilgrims assemble, each provided with two or three 
earthen bottles containing water from the Ganges. 
These they break and throw upon the mound. 


Way “I” ano “J” arg Dorrep.—The small letter 
“i” was formerly written without the dot. The dot 
was introduced in the fourteenth century to dis- 
tinguish “i” from “e” in hasty and indistinct writing. 
The letter “i” was originally used where “j” is now 
employed. The distinction between “i” and “j” was 
introduced by the Dutch printers at a comparatively 
recent date, and the “j” was dotted because the “i,” 
from which it was derived, was written with a dot. 


Cost or Pottcemen.—Some interesting figures are 
published relative to the cost of the police throughout 
the country. It is stated that in the provinces the 
contribution per inhabitant towards the maintenance 
of a police force is highest in Manchester (3s. 114d.) 
and least at Sunderland (1s. 74d.) The cost of guard- 
ing inhabited houses in Liverpool is more than 17s. 
each ; in Manchester it is over a at aa The Sal- 
ford policeman is the dearest of all. He costs over 
£103 per year. The Manchester policeman costs £102. 
In Liverpool the cost is £93 10s. 64d., and at Sunder- 
land £78. 


Georce IIT. as an Artist.—In the Queen’s library 
at Frogmore there is a portfolio of drawings, about 
fifty in number, done by his Majesty George III, 
when Prince of Wales ; they represent problems from 
a work on practical geometry, with vignettes to each, 
drawn in Indian ink on small folio paper. His 
Majesty had an early predilection for the study of 
architecture, and this preparatory department of 
science was the groundwork of the king’s knowledge 
of that noble art. It is probable that these drawings 
were made with Mr. Kirby, as that ingenious artist 
had the hononr to instruct his Majesty in the science 
of lineal perspective. They were found by the Queen 
a, few years since in a desk. 


Watcues Wirnour Hanps.—The construction of 
watches without hands has lately attracted some 
attention, the usual hands being replaced by figures 
denoting the hour and minute, which appear at open- 
ings in the dial plate; the mechanism is simple, and 
only a few more parts are cous than in an ordinary 
watch. Two wheels are used to denote the minutes— 
one, which moves forward once in a minute, being 

eared to a second one, marked with the ten-minute 
f ures, and every ten minutes a tooth on the first 
wheel engages with the teeth on the second, moving it 
upward one figure. Thus every minute of the hour is 
shown on the face of the watch, and on its completion 
both minute wheels show two ciphers, and are ready 
to begin the round again; the hour is shown on a 
separate wheel. 


A Curiousty AcquireD Fortune.—Fortunes are 
made in many curious ways, but the manner in which 
the late M. Auguste, who recently died of old age at 
his charming country house at joes is probably 
unique. M. Auguste began life as a dealer in theatre 
checks, and it one day occurred to him that he might 
organise a somewhat similar system in connection with 
the Courts of Justice. So, at the close of every trial, he 
used to beg, borrow, or otherwise obtain the summonses 
which had been issued to the witnesses who appeared 
in it. In time he accumulated a large collection of 
these legal documents, and these he used to let out by 
the day to persons anxious to gain admission toa cause 
célébre. The soldiers on guard at the doors of the 
various courts were quite satisfied on the production 
of an official stamped paper, and never thought of 
examining the date it bore. So M. Auguste’s business 
flourished, till at length he often, on the occasion of 
sensational trials, made as much as £5 or £6 a day 
hy letting out his stock of witnesses’ summonses on 
hire. After a successful career he retired on the 


fortune which he had amassed, bought a snug little 
property at Anicres, where he resided and was 
geverally resp~>>7 by his neighbours. 
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THERE are upwards of fifty thousand earthworms in 
every acre of ordinary agricultural land. 


_ It is calculated that thirty-three per cent. of the 
cigars sold in London are not made of tobacco at all. 


THE spread of the English language is indicated by 
the fact that it was u in the framing of a recent 
treaty between Russia and China 


_ THE pearl oyster does not produce any pearls until 
it is six or seven years of nee and it isa matter of 
great importance that it should not be disturbed in 
any way during that length of time. 


Tne most monotonous city in its buildings is Paris, 
the houses being almost all alike. An attempt is now 
being made to vary this by building houses oh tha style 
of the Rennaissance and Louis XI., and the hope is ex- 
pressed that the example will be followed generally. 


A Monstrovs Hoc.—One of the largest hogs in 
America, if not the largest in the world, was recently 
reared by a Junction City (Kansas, U.S.) man. Its 
length was 105 inches ; girth of neck, 64 feet ; girth of 
centre of body, 96 inches ; width across the hips, 30 
inches ; and weight, 1,532 pounds. 


_ Proressor Huxuey has stated that the North Atlan- 
tic is richer, both in the quantity and quality of its 
fish, than any other portion of the waters‘of the globe ; 
and to this statement has been added the reminder 
that of the entire North Atlantic yield the North Sea 
is the richest, and that out of every four fish consumed 
in London three come from that sea. 


BoMBARDMRENT OF SEBASTOrOT..—A faint idea may be 
formed of the extent to which Sebastopol was tired 
upon by the allied armics and fleets when it is stated 
that, from a tax of Gd. per cwt., which the Russian 
Government levied upon the proceeds of the sales of 
old iron, shot, and shell picked up and sold hy to 
people, a sum of nearly £15,000 was realised. 


A Crop or Rep Cortton.--A planter in Alpha- 
retta, Georgia, U.S.A., has an acre of cotton, every 
stalk of which is a deep red colour—leaf, boll, and 
bloom. This novel crop is the product of seed derived 
three years ago from two stalks of red cotton found in 
a cotton field. If this variety can be perpetuated it 
will likely mean a fortune to the successful planter. 


THE “ANTIDOTE FoR Poison” Lapet.—aA firm of 
chemists in Birmingham place upon all poisons sold 
by them directions as to the antidote which should be 
applied in cases where the poisons are tiken acci- 
dentally or intentionally by human beings. The 

ractice seems to be a good one; in one inst:nce, at. 
east, it has been of great service. A woman recently 
partook of a deadly poison, and afterwards informed 

er husband that “she had done it.” A medical man 
was at once sent for, but the woman would in all 
tga have been dead ere he could have arrived 

ut for the fact that her husband came across the 
label which had accompanied the poison, and read 
thereon, ‘Give a mixture of chalk and water, milk 
and magnesia, or carbonate of soda and water, until 
medical aid can be procured.” Asa result the would- 
be suicide is alive to-day. 


A Sensisie SystemM.—In Geneva and some other 
arts of Switzerland, a very practical custom existe 
or the rapid punishment of certain petty offenders. A 

policeman who sees a publiona keep his house open 

after closing hours, a cabman driving after dark with- 

out his lamps lit, or a servant shaking a carpet out of 

a window overlooking the street, does not summon the 

shea oie before a magistrate, but serves him with 

a: oar , which, setting forth the nature of the offence, 
8:— 


“If you acknowledge yourself to have committed the 
aforesaid breach of police regulations, you are to pay a fine 
of five francs at the pe office on sucha day. If you deny 
your guilt, you are hereby summoned to appear on such 4 
day at the Tribunal of Police, where you will have to 
answer to my charge.” 


By this system the expense, waste of time, and worry 
involved in attending a police court to meet a trivial 
charge are avoided, and no injustice is done, since the 
accused can appeal to a magistrate if he thinks he has 
been improperly fined. 


A jet TO Panay Did ie 

rin on a growing apple, pear, or peach? No. 

ell, if you wih to, this A the way: While the fruit 
yet hangs green upon the tree, make up your mind 
which is the very biggest and most promising specimen 
of all. Next cut from thin, tough paper the initials of 
the name of your little brother or sister, or chief 
friend, with round specks for the dots after the letters, 
and the letters themselves plain and thick. Then 
paste these letters and dots on that side of the apple 
inost exposed, taking care not to loosen the fruit’s Ned 
upon the stem. As soon as the apple is ripe, take olf 
the paper cuttings, which, having shut out the redden- 
ing rays of the sun, have kept the fruit green beneath 
them, so that the name or initials show plainly. After 
that, bring the owner of the same to play near the tree, 
and say, presently, ‘ Why, what are those queer marks 
on that apple up there?” You will tind iis quite a 
pleasant way to surprise the very little ones ; and, of 
course, you can print a short pet name as easily as 
initials, 


you ever see a nama 
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An Incznious ParEnt.—A “au be who had long 


ha day, which she did, with 
Pdsiay that 


ancestor on 

knees acquainted him with the lay of the land, and be- 
at enisoe, sack 
() entleman, W1' 
whee the cane man had stammered that he loved her 
more deatly 

and that he hoped 2 old r t 3 
walking stick and, calling his Sa realy son-in-law a 
moon-eyed candidate, and a diddle-bin ed, unvindictive 
mono-metallist, drove him out of the house ; then, 
seizing his daughter by her tiny, shell-like ear, he 
awayed with her to the deepest bedroom beneath the 
attic roof, and locked her in there. . 

What is the consequence? The next morning the 
young man came with a rope-ladder, an ample cloak, 
and a double-barrelled marriage licence, and stole his 
bride away, and they were made one at 8.30. Then 
the young wife said to her husband : 

“Algernon, my father behaved very badly to you. 
Still, he was my mother’s husband, and we ought to 
have some deference for him ; so let us go to him and 
tell him we are wedded, and ask for that blessing. 
Besides, I want to get my brush and comb bag that I 
left on the dressing-table.” . 

“Well, I’ll go,” said the young husband, “ but mind 
you, Matilda, if he lays a hand on me, save in the way 
of kindness, I’ll knock his two eyesintoone. 1 suffered 
his previous indignities because he was the hoary- 
headed author of your being, but now he is only my 
bald-headed father-in-law, and I won't stand it, if he 
is three times as old as I am.” 

Accordingly they went home, and when they got 
there, and were excitedly feeling for the bell-pull, the 
old gentleman opened the door, and said : 

“(Come in, come in; how's the blushing bride, eh? 
Bless you, my children. Now, by the time you have 
parte en of @ bottle ‘of champagne the cab will be 
icre to convey you to any railway station you may be 
pleased to indicate.” 

They followed the old gentleman ‘into the parlour 
like people in a dream. 

« twee afraid once,” he said, cheerfully, “when I 
saw Matilda coming down that ladder that the thing 
would break—for she’s fully sixteen ounces to the 
pound, Matilda is—and drive all my new rose bushes 
and tulips into the ground. Why on earth didn’t you, 
when you were compelled to flee from my wrath, elope 
out of the front door like Christians? I left Matilda's 
dungeon cell unlocked, and I left the front door ajar, 
and [ went to the foot of the stairs and snored at the 
top of my voice, so as to give you every facility.” 

“ Do you mean to say, venerable and respected sir, 
that you have and have had no objections to my pay- 
ing my addresses to your daughter 7” 

“ Never in the least,” replied the old man, beawin 
mildly on them; “you are the son-in-law IT shoul 
have picked out of millions, if Ihad been permitted to 
choose, and even if I pot been satistied of your 
worth and sobriety, I could not have found it in my 
heart to refuse todo what Matilda desired me to do.” 

“Then, sir,” exclaimed the young husband, thinking 
that he had married into a family having the heredi- 
tary taint of insanity in the blood; “why did you 
turn me out of the house in such an energetic and 
inconsistent manner ¢” 

“ Because, my dear boy,” said the good old man, “TI 
sw that you would instantaneously take out a licence 
and clope with the girl and get married at an expense 
of two sovereigns, borne exulusively by you, whereas, 
if the marriage took place in the ordinary course of 
events, I would have been Iet in for a trousseau, and 
dresses, and flowers, and 8 wedding breal:fast, and, on 
the top of all that, presents to the extent of about £30.” 


ar io 
? 


A baby who kisses his mother and fights his father 
may be said to be partial to his ma and wartial to his 
pa. i 


Yousa Wire: “Tell me, dearest, isn’t this milk nice 
and rich?” 

Young Husband; “ Yes, it is much better than we 
have had. How did you manage ?” 

Young Wife (enthusiastically): “I engaged a new 
milkman who guarantees his milk, and I have bought 
enough to last a weck ! There—wasn’t that fine?” 


a 


“ Get out of the way, can’t you?” said acrusty old 
fellow toa tramp who was encumbering the pavement. 

“Yes, sir; but couldn't you do me one small 
favour ?” 

“No; I haven't time to bother with you.” 

“But it ain't much. All I want is for you to take 
this razor and cut my throat.” ; 

* And have you buried at the public expense 7 Not 
much. I’m a ratepayer, lam. Get out ! 


PEARSON'S WEBKLY. 


Farnest, Goop-Brg. 


I Hop in my hand a picture— 
The face Bs a woman fair, ; 

With eyes as bright as the noon sun’s light, 
And glossy, waving hair. 


But, oh, ’tis a soulless picture | 
Cold as a stonefit seems 5 

A face of the dead, as one in a bed 
At night sees in his dreams. 


Cold may it be, and cruel, 
Heartless, haughty, and vain! 

I love it no Jess, and tenderly press 
It, and kiss it again and again. 


Fair one, we must part forever ! 
Oh, life will be dark to me! : 

I shall long and pine, when that face of thine 
Far out of my sight shall be. 


So, fairest, good-bye! Feel you not, love, 
On your Fresh cheek my tears s0 hot ? 
Pangs I have many, for thee, sweet penny, 
That I'm going to drop in a slot. 
a 


A Stace AppetitTZ.—All theatrical men know how 
difficult it is to successfully put an eating sceno on 
the stage. Of course, it is not hard to set a table and 
have a party of men and women gather round it and 
pretend to eat, but their efforts to appear natural are 
painful to the audience. During @ very witty con- 
yersation, one man, who is bashful, puts a piece of 
bread in his mouth, and the charming young lady on 
his right makes a feint at drinking tea, while the old 
man pretends to eat a picce of meat. This ends the 
meal and the audience is glad of it. Several days ago 
a tall young fellow, rly .dressed, went to a stage 
manager and said, “I was at your show the other 
night, and liked all of it but the eating act. That was 
unnatural, and of course made the audience feel 
extremely bad.” 

“T know,” the manager re 
of remedying the thing. 
scene, but can only make a pretence of it at the best. 
The actors, you know, eat supper just before ponins 
to the theatre, and naturally enough are not at a 
hungry.” > 

“Tcan improve that eating scene,” was the reply. 
“To-night, have a good beefsteak, plenty of bread, good 
butter, and all necessary trimmings. You'll have to 
change your play a little, but that will improve it. 
Just as the party sits down to the table, a commotion 
outside Silas the table to be deserted. When 
they all run off, I will hop through the window, sit 
down to the table, and help myself. I'll show the 
audience what it is to eat. I won't see the people, 
bless you. I haven’t had anything to eat for three 
days, and I’ve gota pretty fair appetite, let me tell 

ou.” 

“My dear sir,” exclaimed the delighted manager. 
“that is a capital idea. Come round to-night and Vil 
turn you loose when the supper party runs from the 
room, Be there in time, and, mind you, don’t eat any- 
thing between now and then.” 

“Don't be uneasy. There is no likelihood of my 
eating anything, for I haven't gone without eating for 
a joke. Ll be there.” 

That night he made his Apuese promptly. The 
supper scene came on, and the audience began to feel 
uneasy, when a noise caused the actors to jump up 
and leave the dining-room. Then the hungry man 
jumped through a window and sat down to the table. 
He didn't take a little piece of bread and chew it 
gingerly. He csowded a lot of beef into his mouth 
and ground it like the genuine hungry man he was. 
He drank a cup of coffee at a gulp, and with one 
sweep of his knife he made bale ound of butter 
look as if the melancholy days, the saddest of the year, 
had come to stay. The audience became enthusiastic. 
Men who usually went out for fresh air during eating 
scenes applauded, and the gallery boys, thinking that 
a genuine tramp had, without the knowledge of the 
manager, slipped on to the stage, yelled in lusty 
admiration. 

The table was soon cleared, and by the time the 
party returned the tramp had gone, carrying with him 
a. loaf of bread. 

“Let me congratulate you,” said the manager, who 
was overjoyed at the effect of the scheme, 

i. Thank you. Done my part well?” 

“Oh, splendidly. I want you to travel about tho 
country with me.’ 

“To do what 7” 

“To eat.” 

“Nothing but eat?” 

“That's all.” 

“The very job I’ve been looking for all my life.” 

“But you must eat only at night when you are at 
the table.” 

“Tm your man. How I wish my poor wife had 
lived. It would have delighted her to have known 
that I had nothing to do but eat. I have been hungry 
all my life, and now that fortune favours me, I cannot 
express the joy I feel ; but, I say, I should like to have 
nN matinee occasionally, I- was horn to create a reform. 
I wag intended to show that the dramatic business is 
not Cas Let’s see, when is the next perform- 
ance A 


lied, “ but there is no way 
Ve must have an eating 


Waxx ENDING 
Manon 14, 1891. 


Tue Counr’s SEorer. i alee Great 


Cuarrze L 

Tuy were young, ardent, romantic, and they loved. 

He, the Count Fromage de Brie, the haughty aris- 
tocrat. 

She, Mary Ann Rafferty, daughter of Alderman 
Rafferty. 

Crel : ; 

(I believe that is the correct word at this point, but 
Iam a little out of practice with French romances.) 

The Count was descended from a very ancicnt 
family. 

It was quite a descent. 

Alderman Rafferty said he was no account. 


Sapristi / 

Old man Rafferty was a self-made man. 

By his own efforts he had risen from the lowly posi 
tion of scavenger to that of alderman. 

He was feared and respected, and he was making a 
lot of money. 

Sacré bleu / 

Mary Ann Rafferty was not beautiful. 

Nor was she intellectual. 

Yet the Count loved her. 

Why ? 

Helas/ 

Why do we all love at some time or another 1 

I give it up. 

Caapter II. 

Alderman Rafferty at first refused to consent to his 
daughter’s marriage with Count Fromage de Brie. 

Finally, however, he withdrew his objections. 

Rapture ! 

(I do not know the French word for “ rapture,” nor 
can I find it in the dictionary.) 

They were to be married in a few weeks. 

How can I describe the happiness of the Count ! 

I don’t think I can. 

Parbleu/ 

Cuaprer III. 
There was a mystery about the Count. 
He was never visible to his betrothed during the 


day. 
Nor could she learn how or where he spent his time. 
When questioned on the subject he seemed annoyed. 
What was the secret of the Count Fromage de Brie? 
Reader, I will put you into it. 


Cuapter IV. 

In the centre of a gilded salon, loaning negligently 
upon the back of a luxuriously-upholstered chair, 
stood the Count. 

There was a stern expression in his dark eyes ; in 
his hand he held a glittering, keen-edged weapon. 

Was he contemplating suicide ? 

Not exactly. 

_ An elderly man entered the room, and threw himself 
into the chair beside which stood the Count. 

“Give mea shave !” he cried. 

Jt was Alderman Rafferty. 

The next moment his eyes met those of the Count. 

With a wild cry he BBY DE from the chair. 

“So I’ve found ye out at last, ye rascal,” he shouted. 
“ An’ it’sa barber ye are! Now, be the powers, it’s 
Muldoon Rafferty’ll tache ye a lisson.” 

‘The Alderman rolled up his sleeves. 

There was fire in his eye. 

And the Count. 

He said nothing. 

He fled. 

Out in the cold, heartless world. 

He has not yet returned. 

But Rafferty is still looking for him. 

Allons / 

(The Dénouement.) 


>. 
? 

First Sweet Girt: “Oh, it was romantic! Wo 
were at Brighton, you know. I got beyond my depth 
in bathing, and he saved my life, and after that we 
became engaged. Isn’t it lovely ?” 

Second Sweet Girl: “ That’s just your luck, dear ! 
I went out beyond my depth six times last summer, 
and was saved by six different young men, but every 
mother’s son of them was married.” 


es 
e 


Tus isababy. It is a girl baby. How sloppy its 
chinis! How red its eyes! What horrid contortions 
it makes with its face! See how savagely it kicks! 
How like o demon it yells! Yet, in a few short years 
some man will be half-crazed with wild suspense ; 
worshipping the very air this being breathes, devoutly 
kneeling at her feet, and frantically begging for onc 
word, one pressure of the hand, even a look which will 
give him hope. 


— i 


Guest: “Got any good roast beef ?” 
Waiter: “ Yes, sir.’ 
Guest : “ Bring me one of your best cuts. I want it 
tender, juicy, not too well done, not too underdone, 
and with very little gravy. Have the fat and lean 
equally divided, and be particular not to cut the slice 
more than an eighth of_an inch thick. And don’t 
forget-the horseradish. Can you remember all that ?” 
aiter: “ Yes, sir.” (One minute afte: 3, down 


the speaking tube) “ Plate of roas’ beef |”. 


WEEK ENDING 
Makca 14, 1891. 


MARRIAGE ODDITIES. 


Mareracg has ever been a legitimate butt for the 
iokes of wits. When Cotton K. Simpson took to wife 
Miss Sarah R. Marble, a punster wrote :— 


An old calculation of gain and loss, 
Proves, “ A stone that is rolling will gather no moss.” 


A ba ient has lately been thought on, 
By apy ex hiss ble may gather and cultivate Cotton. 
A young with the everydsy name of James 


Anderson, w and won a damsel known as Anna 
Bread. After the marriage, a witty friend wrote :— 


While toasts the lovely Graces spread, 
And fops around them flutter, 

I'll be content with Anna Bread 
And won't have any but her. 


John Bate, having put the question to, and been 
accepted by, a Miss after a courtship of one hour, 
the event was notified in the following verse :— 


Is this not angling well, I ask, 
Such tender bait to take? 

He caught in one short hour a Bass! 
The Bass, though, caught the Bait ! 


The felicity of a couple, William Moon and Annie 
Cooke by name, is thus described :— 


He is not mad, pat lunar light 
a4 Souls did Ce oat deligh 
For he has gained, to hi , 

A wife that is a Cooke. 


“ His goose is cooked,” and other maids 
May envy her the boon, 

Whose tall ambition wished and got 
The bright man in the Moon. 


On the marriage of John W. Honey to Mary Austin, 
some rbymester said : 


From sweet flowers the busy bee 
Can scarce a drop of Honey gather 3 
But, oh ! how awect a flower is she 
Who turns to Honey altogether ! 


When Ruth Baker consented to make Solomon Payne 
the “ happiest man on earth,” the event was signalised 
thus: 

Some females fall in love with wealth, 
Some with a lovely swain ; ; 

But Sarah, in the bloom of health, 
Takes to herself a Payne. 


————————— 
‘HOUSES WITH HIDING=PLACES. 


‘No historical novel of the old-fashioned type was 
‘orthodox unless it contained plenty of sliding panels, 
secret staircases, and icing pices fashioned .in the 
thickness of ancient walls. From the days of Horace 
Walpole and Mrs. Radcliffe to those of Harrison 
Ainsworth, the secret chamber and the hidden sprin 
were the commonest properties of romance; an 
even Scott, in Woopsrock, has made effective use 
of them. But, except in books for boys, whose 
appetite for the marvellous is happily perennial, we 
hear but little of this kind of thing now. The vein 
has been worked out. 

Probably many of the novelists who made the 


freest use of “ priests’ holes” and trap-doors were 


unaware of the extent to which their_fiction was 
justified by facts. There are still in England and 
Scotland — and Boel in Ireland too—a large 
frumber of old country houses which contain secret 
chambers. Time, fire, and demolition have greatly 
reduced the number, but they may still be counted 
by hundreds, and doubtless many others exist un- 
suspected. 

It is impossible to ascertain when the builders of 
ananor-houses and moated halls began to contrive their 
seeret refuges; but they have n known from a 
very early date. Froissart says that they were not 
cycommon in the old French castles in his time, and 
they probably came into use in Britain very soon 
after the Conquest. 

Originally, no doubt, they were contrived as a mea- 
sure of precaution ; and during the Wars of the Roses 
they must have saved the life of many a hunted man. 

Long after the last moat had been dug in Britain 
secret chambers were constructed ; for although the 
country had then been freed from civil war, the Re- 
formation brought with it a long period of religious 
persecution. The hiding-places that were made after 
the middle of the sixteenth century were almost 
invariably intended, primarily, for the conceal- 
ment of priests, whom it was a high crime to har- 
bour. The great majority of the houses still occupied 
by the old ‘loniwa Catholic gentry contain ‘ priests’ 
holes.” Often these chambers were entered from the 
room in which it was customary to say mass; and in 
one or two instances the iron-bound chests wherein 
the sacred vessels were deposited still remain in the 
secret room. 

But although these places of concealment were 
usually intended only for the safety of Roman Catholic 
priests, they were often of timely service to others, and 
especially to cavaliers, Indeed, had it not been for the 


Charles 
few days of his defeat at Worcester. j 
bility no man ever had a wider acquaintance with the 
cramped interiors of these tiny closets under floors or 
behind wainscots than that 
Monarch. 


on the borders of Statiordshire an 
was the first refuge of Charles after Cromwell’s 
crushing victory at Worcester. 
had lain in conc 
executed shortly after he again ventured abroad. 
There are two secret chambers in Boscobel House, 
both of which are in excellent preservation. The King 
lay hidden in one and his companion, Colonel Carlos, 


is seen from the fact that, a 
traced to Boscobel, and the house had been thoroughly 
seorotied once, if not twice, by the Parliamentarian 
soldie 
hospitable home of the Penderels, Charles was con- 
cealed in similar chambers at Moseley Court near by, 
at Trent House, near Sherborne, and at Hele House, in 
Wiltshire. ‘Tho Boscobel hiding-places were contrived 
by John Owen (servant to Father Garnett, of Gun- 
powder Plot notoriety), who is reputed to have devised 
many others up and down the country. 


some years ago. 


thrust swords, ard 


of at least half a century the saddlery was sufficiently 


coe flan secret chambers in the houses of the time, 
would assuredly have been taken within a 


In all proba- 


by the Merry 


The most famous house for hiding-places is Boscobel, 
hropshire, which 


The Earl of Derby 
ealment there, only to be taken and 


in the other. 
The larger and much the safer hiding-place ley in 
ya 


the thickness of a vast chimney, and was entered 
sliding 


nel in the wainscoting of the principal bed- 


room. This was. really a double hiding-place ; for in 


the floor of the closet in the wall was a trap-door— 
doubtless more artfully concealed than it is now— 
giving access to a lower chamber. 


spring a portion of the wall of this dark hole turned 
upon a pivot, and, stepping out into the garden, the 
prisoner could find concealment in Brewood Forest, 


which almost surrounded the house. 

In this uncomfortable bedchamber Charles slept ; 
and he feelingly complained that his legs got cramped. 
The second hiding-place is under 
enormous attic; a mere hole entered by a trap-door, 
and destitute of light and ventilation. That it was 
not discovered was amazing, but when Colonel Carlos 
was inside rushes were strewed about the floor, and a 
number of cheeses piled over the trap-door. 


e floor of an 


How secure these seemingly rude hiding-nooks were 
Sihcushs the King had been 


neither of them was discovered. After the 


Comparatively few secret chambers were made in 


thicknesses of chimneys; but great numbers were 


ete beneath floors, as in the case of the interesting 
iding-place discovered at Ingatestone Hall, in Essex, 
When the room was entered, 
after having been closed for generations, the chest in 
which the sacerdotal vestments and communion-plate 
had been deposited was found in perfect preservation. 
The floor of the chamber was the “ cold ground,” upon 
which a layer of twelve inches of sand had been placed 
to exclude damp. 

It has often happened that secret chambers have 


been lost sight of, or their exact whereabouts forgotten. 
Thus it was at Danby, the scat of the Scropes in Wens- 
leydale. About the end of last century two hiding- 
places were discovered there. 
was near the fireplace in tho entrance-hall, were found 


In one of them, which 


the complete accoutrements for a troop of fifty horse— 
saddles and bridles of untanned leather, long cut-and- 
istols. These things were sup- 
osed to have been placed there in preparation either 
‘or the rebellion of ‘15 or 45. After its concealment 


sound to be utilised for cart-horse gear. A very simi- 
lar “find” was once made at East Hendred House, in 
Berkshire. 

Perhaps the most dramatic discovery of this kind 
was at the manor house of Bourton-on-the- Water, now 
demolished. Nearly a century ago the paper-hangers 
were stripping a wall upon a landing-place on the 
second floor, when the entrance to a secret chamber 
was laid bare. The room, which was only eight fcet 
square, evidently remained exactly as the Jast_ occu- 
pant had Jeft it. Upon a small table were the re- 
mains of a meal, with a teapot in which the leaves 
had long since crumbled to dust, and a cup that still 
held a silver spoon. A priest’s black cossack was 
carelessly cast over the back of the only chair. 

Hiding-places were frequently contrived beneath 
staircases, and were entered by the removal of a step. 
Few secret chambers have been more ingeniously thus 
masked than one that was discovered at Irnham Hall, 
in Lincolnshire. One of the chimneys in a stack was 
observed to be quite unsullied by smoke or soot, 
upon which the conjecture arose that it was not a 
true chimney at all, but a shaft for the supply of light 
and air to a secret chamber, After many fruitless 
investigations a beam behind a single step between 
two servants’ bedrooms was removed, and the entrance 
to the hiding-place was revealed. Behind the beam 
was a panel, wherein was fixed an iron tube, through 
which conversation could be carried on with the con- 
cealed person. The room was eight feet long by five 
wide, and was just high enough to allow of a man 
standing upright. 

The positions of these ingenious hiding-places are as 
various as their dimensions. One at Worksop Manor 
House, burned down in 1761, was reached from the 
roof, and the trap-door that gave admission to it was 
entered by lifting one of the pieces of lead with which 


At the touch of a 
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the roof was covered. This was an unusually large 
apartment, with a fireplace and a bed. : 
_ In the ancient moated house of Birtsmorton Cou 
in Worcestershire, there is a secret room ente 
through the wainscot of the dining-room, in which Si 
John Oldcastle is said to have been hidden. 
ae a mak of chimney at Mens 

A cashire, is reputed to have given asyluni 
to Cardinal Allen. . ? 

Ham House, near Weybridge, is probably one of the 
very latest examples of a house containing priests’ 
holes, It was built some time after 1650 ; and Evelyn, 
in his diary, under date the 23rd of August, 1678, says: 
“My Lord (the Duke of Norfolk), leading me about the 
house, made no scruple of showing me all the hiding- 
pve for Popish priests.” Secret rooms in town 

ouses were uncommon; but at Sparrow House, in 
Ipswich, there is one in the roof, and not many years 
ago there was an ancient house in Canterbury High 
Street with two or three staircases in the thickness of 
the walls. 

At least one case is on record wherein a hiding-place 
—which once, perhaps, saved the neck of a hunted 
Cavalier, or aseminary priest—was turned to base uses 
in modern times, At Bishop's Middleham a professed 
water-drinker died from the effects of secret drunken- 
ness. Beneath the floor of his bedroom was a “ priests’ 
hole,” which he had converted into a cellar, and after 
his death it was found to be full of empty brandy 


bottles. 
a 


How rapidly a man loses all interest in politics and 
national finance when he shuts the door on his own 


thumb. 
—fo___ 


Op Mrs. Darnly is a pattern of household economy. 
She says she has made a pair of socks last fifteen years 
by only knitting new feet to them every winter and 
new legs to them every other autumn. 

—joo—_—_. 


Santa: “ Supposing I should ask you to let me have 
£50 for three months, Robinson!” 
Robinson: “I should want security.” 
Smith: “ What security would satisfy you?” 
Robinson (after a moment’s thought) : “ Handcuffs.” 
— 


An IDEA THAT MAY BE TURNED TO ACCOUNT BY 
Encusa Artists.—A very great French artist, who 
has never “exhibited” at the Paris Salon, and who 
never will, tells an excellent story. It appears that 
one of his young disciples, fond of being puffed, sent 
his pictures by a porter new to him, but who hap- 
pened to be a model of the pood old times.. 

“Shall I take them sandwich-fashion, monsieur ?” 
asked the man. ‘They might be refused, and my 
doing so would, at any rate, give the publica chance !|° 

a 


Tere is a coolness at the Wiffles’ mansion between 
husband and wife, and Wiffles cannot understand 
wherein he has offended: While he was reading the 
paper the other night Mrs. Wiffles came into the room 
in a state of great excitement. 

“Oh, William!” she exclaimed, in a terrified tone 
“the baby has gone and swallowed the whole bottle o 
oat] that the doctor prescribed for it ! What shall 
we dot” 

“Never mind,” said Wiffles, looking up from his 
paper—‘“never mind. It only cost a shilling.” 

_———— 


Tug Boy TrHat Wears a Watcn.—The boy that 
wears @ watch is an important character. At school 
he is envied, and in the street he is respected. None 
of the boys grab him and throw him down, for they 
might break his timekeeper. He has a way of twist- 
ing the chain when he en and of looking at his 
watch when he hears a railway train, and saying, 
twelve-ten, or six-five, or eight-sixteen. The other 
boys stand by and poe him with admiration. He 
grows up, and probably goes to college with a dis- 
tinguished air; but in after years he is apt to pawn 
his watch with a man who, as a boy, often stood hy 
and admired it. 

Ds ee Se Se 

Warat it Costs.—The nine numbers containing the 
series can be obtained from this office, post-free, Is. 14d. 
No. 1.—To Run A Line oF STEAMSHIPS: Some In- 
teresting Facts about the P. and 0. Fleet. 

No. £2—To Run A THEATRE: Some Faets about the most 
Risky of Businesses. 

No. 3.—To Work A Ratway: The Expenditure of 
‘ The Greatcst Corporation on Earth” (The 1. & N.W.R.) 

No. 4.-To Keer A Bia Horet Goina: Some Facts 
about the Victoria, Northumberland Avenue, London. 

No. 6.—To Carry LoNDONERS BY ’BUS AND TRAM: (1) 
The London Gencral Omnibus Company. (2) The North 
Mctropolitan Tramicays Company. 

No. 6.—To Brina OuT A NEWSPAPER: (1) The Daily 
Chronicle. (2) The Illustrated London Netcs. (3) Lloyd's 
News. (4) A Representative Country Daily. 

No. 7.-To CARRY OUR LETTERS: The Money spent by 
the G.P.O. 

No. 8—To Govern Lonpon: The Yearly Outlay of 
the London County Council. 

No, 9.—To SEND OUR TELEGRAMS: The Money Spent 
on the Post-office Telegraph Service. 
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OUR PRIZE STORY. 


Tux following story, sent by 
Mr. JAMES W. GRAHAM, 
“37, Git STREET, 
BLackLgy, 
MANCHESTER, 


is the best received. We have therefore forwarded 
him a cheque for Two Guineas. 
—— 


A WHITECHAPEL HEROINE. 


'ToLD BY A POLICEMAN. 


“A peat of nonsense is talked about Whitechapel. 
Bad enough people live there, but little account 1s 
mado of the numbers of honest, hard-working, toiling 
slaves, who, from dawn to sunset, drag on a weary 
existence, always hungry, always tired, working in 
desperation to keep b ne soul together, and only 
‘ust doing,it after all. Of that sort was Madge. She 

ad no other name; no one knew her as anything 
but Madge. She was born in one of the lowest parts 
of Whitechapel, and she had grown up there a tall 
slip of a young woman, with a heap of untidy dark 
hair, and great black eyes. If Madge had ever had 
enough to eat she would have been a fine lass. Her 
shoulders were broad, and her arms were long, but her 
chest was hollow, and she was so thin you wondered 
how she walked. She had never been to school, but 
she knew a lot more than scholars ever learn. She 
had played in the gutter, then been a flower-girl, and 
then gone in for fancy-box making. Madge had « 
perfect mania for work. She was always doing some- 
thing, and when times were slack, and no amount of 
willingness could put bread into hungry mouths, 
Madge would trudge from place to place with a sullen 
look on her face which gave a kind of fierce beauty to 
her, and made fellows almost afraid of her, for Madge 
always kept straight, as hundreds do down there, in 
spite of their surroundings, and in spite of their 
temptations. 

“Everyone knew Madge there. She was always 
ready to help a companion in distress, she was 
always ready to fight the battles of those weaker than 
herself, and was the sort of girl who did out of the way 
things in an every-day sort of manner and got in a 
temper if she was thanked for it. I have known of 
her going into a house on fire, to save the baby which 
was lying huddled in straw in a garret, and coming out 
blackened and stifled with smoke, her face and arms 
scorched, and just putting the child in its mother’s 
arms and stalking off, refusing all offers of assistance. 
J have known her help to nurse a girl friend through 
small-pox, ard stay up with her night after night, 
though in both cases she kgew that if she were ill it 
meant a slow death by starvation. 

“But Madge cared nothing for life; she was wild 
and desperate, and quarrelsome when things did not 
Bo smoothly, but splendid company when work was 

risk, and dinner meant something more than an 
onion, with milkless tea. 

“Dan Murray and Madge had been inseparable from 
the time they were boy and girl; when she was a 
flower girl he used to carry the basiset for her, and 
when her day’s work was done they would go con- 
tentedly arm-in-arm along the muddy evil-smelling 
streets to a penny “pop,” where, for that moderate 
sum, they could enjoy music and songs of a certain 
kind. he was only fifteen, and he but two years 
older when they made up their minds to start life 
together. Very proudly they took possession of one 
unfurnished cellar-kitchen, for which they were to pay 
3s. a week. Their wedding breakfast, which consisted 
of whelks and dripping bread, was eaten off the floor, 
and the young people started with light hearts and 
sanguine expectations. 

“But Dan Murray, though not a bad fellow, was 
lazy and shiftless. e never kept work when he got 
it, and no firm ever retained his services long. Mad} e 
kept him when she could, and when she could not he 
loitered about street corners, letting who would treat 
him, and picking up a job here and there. He was 
a pretty boy to look at, with fair hair and bluc 
eyes, but very weak ; not at all the chap you would 
have thought Madge would have taken up with. 
But women,are curious creatures, and there is no 
reason in their likes. Madge cared for that poor weak 
Jad with a desperate devotion far surpassing words. 
J don’t believe she ever spoke an angry word to him ; 
she slaved for him, waited on him when he was ill, 
worked for him, and would follow him from gin palace 
to public-house, patiently waiting till she could 

yersuade him to accompany her to their miserable 

ome. She never reproached him for his drinking 
habits, nor did she think the worse of him for them. 

“IT think Dan was fond of her in his feeble, listless 
way ; they were always true to each other, but he 
could not understand the almost savage depth of her 
love, which made all pain scem a pleasure as long as 
that pain was for him. It doesn't take learning to 
teach that, and it seems to me the so-called lower 
classes have even a greater capacity for love than 
the higher ranks. 


the face. , 
and whiter, and her great black eyes almost frightened 
one, there was such an intense, 


Nobod 


begg’ 
set des ! 
stone; but no work came, and she was friendless and 


forlorn. 


doubt. 
her. I don’t suppose she thought an 
him for it; there was not the same : 
there would have been if she had belonged to a different 
sphere ; but there was the hourly dread that he might 
be caught, and it was this fear that blanched her 
cheeks and gave the hunted look to her eyes. 


was not fi 
very poorness of his attempts. 


later. 

and were caught in the very act. They entered a shop 

one night, but their elaney movements arrested atten- 
’ 
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“Times got very bad, and starvation stared them in 
Tadgs bore up bravely, but she grew whiter 


unted look in them. 
tried harder for honest work than Madge ; she 
for it, she fought for it, she waited for it with a 
sration that would have melted a heart of 


“Such griping want has its temptations for men as 


well as for women, and what Madge could bear with a 
kind of passive endurance poor 
began with low company, as all such things do ; there 
are grades of society in Whitechapel, as well as any- 
where else, and Dan, out of very want, was not par- 
ticular as to the choice of his associates, and so * he fell 
among thieves” in every sense of tho word. 
taught him a trick or two, and then he tried one or two 
for himself. 
made of the bold stuff to shine in a profession which 
requires the greatest skill and audacity. _ 
marked man, and if he slipped again and again through 
our fingers, it was not from negligence on our part, 
but because for Madge’s sake we let him go scot-free. 


an could not. It 


‘They 
At tirst he was successful, but he was not 


He was a 


“That she knew of his shortcomings there was no 
He was too weak to conceal anything from 

the worse of 
isgrace felt as 


“And it was such petty pilfering, too—a shirt here, 


a coat there, a few coppers from a man, a handkerchief 
from a 1 
been a downright professional beggar. When hearing 


lady. He would have made more if he had 


these cae from my pals, I often wondered if say be 

led with contemptuous indignation at the 
“But the end came, as it was bound to do sooner or 
He and two or three others tried a bolder game, 


tion ; the alarm was raised, and though Dan managed 
to give us the slip and reach home, the act was too 
flagrant for us to pretend to be blind this time. 

“T was one of the party who went to his home to 
carry him off to quod. Such a home it was; no furni- 
ture but a broken chair, every pane of glass smashed or 
cracked, no fire, though it was mid-winter, and some 
dirty straw in a corner for a bed. 

“She would have made a fight even then, but he 
would not let her. 

“*Be quiet, Madge,’ he said, sulkily. ‘It’s no good, 
I’ve got to go.’ 

“He looked such a delicate, slight boy, with his 
light hair and clear blue eyes, as he atsod there per- 
fectly calm, with just a tinge of colour on the waxen 
cheeks. And she—I shall never forget her—she was 
magnificent, in spite of the ravages which want and 
grief had made. Her eyes flashed anger at us, and 
the heavy masses of hair, which she had not taken the 
trouble to band, framed a countenance which any Bel- 
gravian belle might have been proud to own. 

“The intensity of her pain was tragic from its very 
reserve. She did not speak much, but she threw her 
arms round his neck and kissed him again and again 
on brow, on cheek, on lips, with a praseansts abandon 
that brought tears to my eyes. It was like the pro- 
tecting fondness of a mother for her favourite and 
helpless child. 

“Then she pushed him gently from her, and with a 
low ‘Take him,’ she threw herself on the floor and gave 
eis to a violent burst of sobs. Dan remained passive, 
looking stunned and bewildered, and let us take him 
away without any further parting. 

“He was tried and sentenced to five years, and 
people said what a good thing for her to be rid of such 
a worthless fellow, etc. But I had my own thoughts 
about that. It was from others I heard how the faith- 
ful girl haunted those prison walls, how she came to 
be known by all in the neighbourhood, and the sight 
of her wild, white face struck even the warders with 
compassion, and when, ten weeks later, they had to tell 
her Dan was dead, they one and all dreaded the effect 
of the terrible words. 

“She took it very quietly, too quietly, as those who 
fathomed her deep, passionate love knew. She turned 
away without sob or sigh, and the prison saw her no 
more. From that day she was different ; I suppose if 
she had been rich, people would have said her brain 
was turned, but the poor live on just the same, though 
grief, and want, and crime, turn the brains of one half 
of them, a fact which judge and jury never take into 
consideration. 

“Some months presser and Madge, who had left her 
old haunts, had slipped from the memory of most of 
us. I had changed my beat, and was at Shoreditch, 
when one evening I was summoned to a very low 
quarter, and, as I went along, my informant told me 
that in Hanger’s Court, which 1 knew well, an accident 
had taken place. In one corner of the dingy yard was 
an old well choked up with everything most foul ; to 
breathe the air in the vicinity was enough to give an 
ordinary person fever, yet round this pool of stagnant 
waterand heaped-up rubbish men, women, and children 
lived and worked and loitered. The sanitary com- 
missioners ought to have removed it, for it was nothing 


that well.’’ 


as good as another. 


Werk ENvivo 
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but a plague spot. Somehow it got overlooked, and 


now, after a long dry summer, when all within it was 
a mass of corruption, what was sure to happen some 
day, had happened. A child had been playing in its 
vicinity and had tumbled in. The mother’s cries had 
drawn many to the spot ; among them seamen, dockers, 
and the usual loungers who are to be found every- 
where. They came and looked, and shrank away dis. 
mayed ; not one dared descend that awful pit, in spite 
of the mother’s heartrending entreaties, fo 

the bedy of her little one. 
would be certain death, and so they huddled together 
and spoke in whispers, but could not bring themselves 
to do more. 


or at least 
To breathe such foul air 


“At last the policeman on duty felt he must do 


something, and he said, in a shaky voice: 


“*T wil give a shilling to anyone who will go down 


“It was not a very magnificent offer ; but can you 


blame him? He had a wife and children, and what 
was life worth to most of that hunger-stricken crew ? 
No answer came at first ; they were still appalled at 
the traged 
woman pushed her way through the crowd—a gaunt, 
wild-eyed creature, with a voice hoarse from exhaus- 
tion. 


which had just taken place. Then a 


“¢T¢ is not much, peeler,’ she said ; ‘ but one death is 
I’m your man.’ 

“He hesitated, but she went on impatiently : 

“¢Keep your word, master. I’ve not touched food 


for two days, and it is long since 1’ve earned a shilling. 
But By fair ; hand over the Tigney first.’ 
& ’ 


“Mechanically he did as she asked, and mechanically 


he watched them tie a rope round her, and saw her 
slowly descend. 


“Do you blamehim? It is not for us tojudge. Shc 


would not have lived many days in any case, and he 
owed his life to those nearest and dearest to him. 


“T need not dwell on the end of my tale. When the 


rope was pulled up Madge held tightly clas to her 
breast the little child, aires, But the Se a gas had 
fastened on her, and when I came upon the scene it 
was to see a corpse, disfigured and stained, lying with 
her face upturned and uncovered, on the d 

of that court-yard. ‘There was no one to recognise her, 
no one to mourn her heroic death ; I alone knew that 


ank ground 


was the end of Madge.”—Lapour WoRLD. 
——— 


Facetious Op Gent (showing a false set of teeth 
to his granddaughter): “‘I'here, my dear ! I told you 
when next you honoured me with a call I’d show you 
my new set of dining-room furniture.” 

Se 


Tompik: “You didn’t put in an appearance at the 
club last night !” 

M’Clammy : “No; I was regulating the earth !” 

Tomdik : “ What do you mean?” 

M’Clammy: “ You have heard that the hand that 
rocks the cradle is the hand that rules the world ?” 


—-fo—__ 


Tue recent formation of a Domestic Servants’ Union 
in Australia has already begun to bear fruit in the 
shape of “soft-sawdering,” deferential advertisements 
of mistresses in the newspapers. Here isa lovely one 
that appeared in a Melbourne journal the other day: 
“Girl, useful, tidy, wanted by married couple ; no chil- 
dren, comfortable home, very easy place, side gate, etc.” 

——— 

ANTIQUARIAN : “The custom of throwing the slipper 
after a bride comes down from very ancient times. 
Long before the Christian era, a defeated chief would 
take off his shoes and hamd them to the victor, to show 
that the loser of the shoes yielded up all authority over 
his subjects. So, when the family of a bride throw 
slippers after her they mean that they renounce al} 
authority over her. Do you understand ?” 

Small Auditor: “Yessir. They throw away the 
slippers they used to spank her with.” 


PRIZE STORY NOTICE, 


We offer every week a Prizz OF Two GUINEAS fo ths 
sender of the best story received. We strive for originality 
in this paper, but in order that all readers may have a chance 
of gaining this sum, stories sent in competition may be 
either original or selected. Their length should not excecd 
three columns of this paper, or three thousand words. The 
source of each selected piece sent in must be plainly stated, 
and on each competition the name and address of the sender 
must be legibly written. 

No use whatever will be made of unsuccessful competitions, 
unless, indeed, we think fit to publish original matter received 
at ordinary rates, Any one person may send any number of 
stories the same weck. Envelopes containing competitions 
should be marked ‘Prize Story” in the top left-hand corner. 


Competitions muy be scotuny dey. Each week's selection 
will be made from the stories reecived between Monday and 
Saturday. We de not be ded ourselves responsible for the safe 


custody of competitions comscerury endeavour will be made 
to return unsere ss lor y eth which stamped envelopes are 
enclosed. Those we o- ijl by stamped envelopes will 
be destroyed. 


WEEK ENDINY 
Marcu 14, 1891. 
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“SHOPKEEPERS IN PARLIAMENT. 


When the great Napoleon placed upon record that 
intelligent and caustic remark that the British were 
“a nation of shopkeepers,” it is possible he had no 
thought in his mind to include the great ones of the 
eth, who, by accident of birth or by public suffrage, 
are the acknowledged rulers of our destinies in the 
Jinperial Parliament. But the process of time has 
justitied Napoleon’s trite remark, and never more than 
at the present moment have we been swayed by the 
commercial craze. 

Proud peers of the realm have not hesitated to stoop 
from their high estate, and to take upon themselves the 
taint of trade. The gilded coronet is painted upon the 
cab plying for hire, as witness the S.T. cabs of my Lord 
Shrewsbury and Talbot; the brilliant or and argent 
have been transferred to the shop front, and the 
escutcheon of immemorial aatiauity hes been unblush- 
ingly emblazoned upon the shafts of a coal waggon, 
to the satisfaction of the noble Marquis of Louon: 
derry. Oh, shades of great ancestors, whose fingers 
were always clean, and whose pride was unshaken, 
what words have you for sons who have thus ve- 
suuirched your fair name and fame ! ; 

Tn the House of Commons, also, there is no lack of 
coummercial men. Merchants and manufacturers there 
have always been, but the advertising element is being 
reinforced year by year. The names of M.P.’s have 
become household words, and we are confronted with 
their “ specialities” at every turn. 

The foreign gentleman who, we arc assured, inno- 
cently informed a fellow- enger that the railway 
station to which he h arrived was “Colman’s 
Mustard,” was probably ignorant of the fact that the 
proprietor of this article is, and has been for many 
years, a highly esteemed legislator. Still less may he 
have been aware that the vinegar and mustard so 
extensively advertised by “Champion” is represented 
hy Mr. Bigwood, who sits un the opposite side of the 
lfouse ; that his hotel has very likely been built by 
Mr. Aird, furnished by Mr. Maple, and sold at auction 
by Sir John Whittaker Ellis. 

It is not long, indeed, before he learns something of 
the business of W. H. Smith, who supplies him with the 
Times, MorNING Post, and TrourTH, and the proprietors 
of which all assist, more or less, in making our laws. 
As he reads these he sips the soothing beverage of 
Mr. Fry, who votes with the present Government, and 
resolves on recommending to his wife the often adver- 
tised ‘“‘ perfection of dress fabrics” bearing the naine 
of that sturdy Home Ruler, Mr. Briggs Priestley. 
And as he writes home he unconsciously testifies 
to the merits of “Stephen’s Inks,” which so often 
reminds one of the member for Hornsey. The 
Liberal M.P. for Newmarket, best known to fame us 
Mr. Tit-Bits Newnes, carrics off the palm among 
parliamentary shopkeepers. He varies his newspaper 
vending by offering to an expectant public * Frame 
Food,” “ Jaegar’s Sanitary Clothing,” und “ Ye Tea of 
Ye Olden Time,” while ladies can, with his kind 
assistance, learn “Scientific Dress-Cutting.” Mr. 
Newnes does not stint the benetits he would confer 
upon the inner and the outer man. 

The advertising brewing trade has a large share of 
representation in this way. Few, indeed, are they who 
have not tasted and seen Allsopp and Bass, some to 
small extent and some to large ; while to the casual ob- 
server the names of Stansfel , Charrington, “Cooinbe’s 
Mntire,” and “ Hall’s Entire,” are as familiar as the 
alphabet. All these substantial houses, and many 
others less known, stand for “beer” in the Commons, 
while Mr. Boord and the Marquis of Carmarthen 
represent gin. Mr. Beaufoy, whose name is a house- 
hold word in South Lambeth, supplies us with a much 
inilder libation in the way of raspberryade and noyeau. 

It is a very strange thing to notice how younger 
sons of liquor-producing millionaires, and even the 
nillionaires themselves, when they have received the 
reward of their labours in being coronetted, resent all 
reference to the paternal butt. And so we have 
periodical fashions in democratic and aristocratic 
uleas. Our former legislators were country gentlemen 
of long pedigree and pockets, who would as soon dab- 
lle in trade as clean their own boots. ‘Their sons 
lecame merchant princes, brewers, and brokers, and 
in another generation are back again, proud members 
of a “bloated aristocracy.” At the present moment 
the classes are changing places. The vendors of quack 
iedicines and other commodities are making fortunes 
and buying great estates, and the curled darlings of 
society are sitting at the desk and serving behind the 
counter, 

Our peers and their ladies are settling down seriously 
to learn the first rudiments of business, and indeed 
:e¢ m to find that there is something to be made out of 
their friends in selling them the chaicest of wines and 
the daintiest of bonnets. 

Already we have titled stockbrokers, wine mer- 
chants, and hairdressers, builders, and bookmakers, to 
say nothing of cabmen and coal merchants, theatrical 
InaANagers, and organ grinders. There is just the pos- 
sibility that in the dim and distant future the grateful 
thanks of a great nation will extend the honours of an 
ctrl to Eno, and wa baron to Beecham, and that Lord 
Shrewsbury will not disphte a shilling fare, or Lord 
Londonderry refuse a pint of beer for the personal 


lelivery of his hest screened Wallsend, 


A COLLECTION OF CURSES. 


In the Paris Public Library is kept a bundle of 
curious letters which were found at the main hend- 
quarters of the German staff in Versailles after the 
Siege of Paris in 1871. As is well known, Emperor 
(then King) William resided in Versailles at the time. 
The letters are addressed tothe Emperor, and are very 
interesting, especially from the fact that on many of 
them are to be found characteristic comments in 
his own hand-writing. For the most part, the 
letters contain threats and reproaches, entreaties, pro- 
phecies of requital in the shape of dire miseries and 
even curses, all directed to the person of the conqueror 
of the French, although many bear British, Belgian, 
German, Swiss, and Dutch stamps. 

“Cease the slaughter, which va no sense,” writes 
one from Strasburg; “spare the blood of honest 
citizens. Think how many families are already wrapped 
in mourning !” 

In a woman’s hand: “King of a Christian people! 
In the name of the God of peace and love ; in the name 
of thy august wife and noble son, I adjure you to ter- 
minate the murderous tight between two people, 
created to love and respect each other. Rivers 
of blood flow, the cries of the dying are heard ! 
Look at the people deprived of shelter and food ; 
look at the burning villages, and listen to the voices 
of conscience, crying, ‘Peace, peace!’ Sign an 
honourable peace, and thy name will be glorified for 
all time.” = 

On the inargin is written in the king’s hand: “ For 
a brotherly union two are required, and to conclude a 
peace two are required also, I[ am one ; where is the 
other 1” 

Here is a letter of a different kind : “The bombard- 
ing of the Alsatian capital excites ee disgust—not 
towards your people, but towards you, King. You have 
made war not alone upon the fortress and the soldiers 
defending it, but upon aceful citizens, women, 
children. . . . . You have covered your name 
with eternal infamy.” L 

Again: “Shame, King William, shame! You wish 
to annihilate the vanquished. Shame! We had 
thought you were a Christian; you are an execu- 
tioner.” 

To one letter reproaching the Emperor for continu- 
ing tho war after the full of Sedan he appended 
these notes: “ Has thgn the Government of defence of 
September 4 asked for peace? On the contrary, it 
declared implacable war. It is not for Prussia to ask 
for peace.” 

From Strasburg again: “This war is behind our 
epoch. Fight against bad passions, but begin by fight- 
ing ae own.” ; ; 

Id rascal!” writes an Englishman. “And you 
have the assurance to speak of a God-appointed 
mission to unify Germany! I am not a Frenchman, 
but I detest you. The whole world scorns you.” 

Again : t Codines wretch! Your barbarous hordes 
have plundered, burned, coloured with blood every- 
thing. Are you contented?” Signed, “A Frenchman 
who does not like you.” Comment in the King’s hand : 
“It would seem so.” 

A threatening letter: “ Believe King Executioner, 
the awakening of France will be terrible.” 

A goung girl writes: “Mr. ae Very unkind on 
your part to hold in cages my three uncles. If you 
do not liberate them, I shall shoot you. I have the 
honour to salute you, and give you twenty-four hours 
for reflection.” 

Here is an extract froma minister’s letter :—“ King, 
have you, in the intoxication of victory, forgotten that, 
in your own words, per tight the Empire, not France} 
Your{confessor should have reminded you that ‘govern- 
ment over self is higher than government over others.’ ” 
The Emperor commented, “In my proclamation I 
said nothing of the kind. On September 4 the Republic 
declared merciless war. Who, then, is to blame that 
the war continues?” 

Here are threats intended to act upon the imagina- 
tion: “ Old man on the verge of the grave! Why do 
you want extension of territory covered with blood 
and dead bodies, since the time is near when you will 
want only a few feet of land?” 

“ What answers will you give the Most High before 
whose throne you are svon to appear ?” 

One writes : ‘‘ When your Majesty stepped on French 
soil you said: I will make war upon the soldiers, not 
upon the peaceable citizens ; the German people wish 
to live in friendliness with the French! You have not 
kept your word, and have violated the laws of 
honour.” 

Elsewhere: “ You had announced that you fought 
Napoleon. He has fallen. Now you contradict 
yourself.” , : 

Again: “King, you have said, I declare war against 
Napoleon and his dynasty, and not against the French 
natjon !” : ; 
The Emperor wrote on the margin: “I never said 
this.” 

Inone letter it is charged: “You hate the Republican 
form of government, and wish to destroy it.” The 
Emperor corrected : “It is decidedly all the sanie to 
me what form of government the French have.” ~ 

A philasophor opines that international law ought 
to forbid the bombardment of capitals. The Emperor 


‘ tersely observes; “ When they are not fortified” 


A ROMAN LADY’S TOILET. 


AccorDING to testimony which is scarcely to Le dis- 
pated, the sun could never have shone upon a less 
ovely object than a Roman lady in the days of the 
Cesare, when she opened her eyes in the morning, for 
before she opened her eyes a great deal had to be done. 
When she retired to rest her face had been covered 
with a plaster composed of bread anid ass’s milk, which 
had dried during the night hours, and consequently 
oe in the morning the appearance of cracked 
Chalk, 

The purpose of the ass’s milk was not only to preserve 
the delicacy of the skin, but to strengthen the lungs, 
and so strong was that belief in the efficacy of ‘hia 
specitic that some energetic ‘ladies bathed themselves 
in it seventy times in the course of asingle day. Ino, 
the favourite wife of Nero, never set out on a journey 
without taking in her train whole herds of she asses, 
that she might bathe in their milk whenever she 
pleased to do so, and providing great ladies with this 
article was quite an important trade, one moreover 
which was oxtremely lucrative. 

The plaster of Paris bust having wakened in the 
morning in a cracked condition, it was the office of a 
host of female slaves to mature it into perfect beauty. 
To clear the field for further operations the first of 
these gently washed away with lukewarm milk the 
already crumbling mass, and left a smooth face to be 
coloured by more recondite artists. 

A precious article was the paint with which the 
Roman lady was beautitied ; it was well worthy the 
case of ivory and rock crystal in which it was pre- 
served. The principal ingredient in the red paint was 
a moss, known by the name of “ fucus,” which is still 
to be found on the Mediterranean coast. The cheeks 
having been perfected by a second slave, whose duty 
it was to spnly the paint, the eyelashes and eyebrows 
came in for their share of attention, and a third slave 
dyed them with a black mixture, which was composed 
of very choice materials. These blackened eyebrows 
a eyelashes were absolutely indispensable to a 

auty. 

The painter of the eyebrows was followed by the 
tooth-brusher, who not only performed the office which 
this title implies, but handed to her mistress some 
mastic from the Isle of Chios, a specitic chewed every 
morning to preserve the teeth from decay. Evon if 
the teeth were not already in the-head of the 
lady, but had to be inserted by the dexterous 
slave, the mastic was still chewed to keep up appear- 
ances. 

The most important ope.ations had still to be per- 
formed ; the hair had not fet been considered. And,be 
it observed, that although blackness was essential to the 
eyebrows of the Roman belle, it was otherwise with her 
hair, which had to be decidedly golden. A whole 
division of female slaves was devoted to its decoration. 
The chief of them rubbed it over and over again with a 
golden ointment, till the head competed with the bright- 
ness of the rising sun. 

The polish thus laid on, two handy craftswomen 
moved to simultaneous activity. One, armed with 
curling-irons, produced an infinity of rings and ring- 
lets ; another squirted a variety of essences upon the 
lovely head. Lastly came a skilful attendant, who 
achieved the more important curls, and, twisting the 
back hair into a large round knot, secured it with 
a pin eight inches long, carved with the most ex- 
quisite art. 

The handmaidens burst into loud applause when 
their pleasing task was ended, and their raptures were 
permitted, because their lady regarded them not as 
signs of self-laudation, but as tributes to ‘her beauty. 
And, to show that nature and art had done their best, 
apornee sluve now entered bearing a metallic looking- 

ass. 
5 We will assume that the lady is satisfied, and dis- 
misses all her beautitiers with n benignant smile. 

The gradual process by which this living figure 
became fashionably draped we shall not pause to 
inquire, but will merely enumerate the principal 
articles of clothing. Of stays—those modern imple- 
ments of self-torture—the Roman lady knew nothing, 
nor would she hive put them on if they had been per- 
fectly familiar to her, for she did not believe in the 
beauty of a slender waist. 

Overa short “tunic” was flung the “stola,” a lon 
tunic reaching to the feet, with sleeves that cover 
half the upper part of the arm. When the opening in 
the stola has been closed with the aid of brooches, when 
embroidered gray-coloured shoes had Leen put on, 
when the arms had been encircled by golden snakes 
with ruby eyes, when the ears ad been weighted 
with pearls, the fingers loaded with rings, and 9 
comb or two inserted in the hair, the Jady was com- 
pletely attired for indoors, presenting the strongest 
possible contrast to the belle of the present day, and 
suggesting the suspicion that if the beautitiers were 
doomed to hard work, the dressers almost enjoyed a 
sinecure. : 

If she went out she merely flung on her “palla,” 
which was exactly like the “toga” of a man, and her 
pride in wearing it gracefully exactly corresponded to 
that af Parisian beauties inthe matter of drapery, Or 
the whale, the main articles of clothing wore nd 
vory expensive, They were chiefly woollon, the Uap 


of silk heing exeantiong), 


4 


age a, 


542 
HOME NOTES. 


A PAGE MORE PARTICULARLY FOR LADIES, 
IsoBEL tcill be glad to answer, in this page, questions of 
general interest upon houschold matters, 80 Jar as space 
permits, Envelopes should be marked HOME NoTEs. 


Tar may be Remoced from the Hands 
by rubbing with the outside of fresh orange or lemon 
peel and drying immediately. The volatile oils 
dissolve the tar, so that it can & rubbed off. 


To Take Mud-stains from Dresses. 


Dissolve a little carbonate of soda in water, lay the 
stained material on a cloth, and wash and ru the 
places with the water, keeping the dress quite smooth. 


Another Way to Clean Mirrors. Clean 


mir- 
rors with warm soapsuds, and rinse with warm water 
and ammonia ; then rub them over with whiting tied 
in a piece of muslin, and polish with a chamois skin. 


" Ws Wash, or rather brush 
To Remove Mildew, well, the article with 


warm soapsuds, in which ammonia (lump) has been 
dissolved, or to which liquid ammonia has been added 
till the mildew is removed ; then use clean water, and 
dry thoroughly. If this does not succeed, the article 
should be sent to a cleaner. (Reply to A. G.) 


Hi A fresh egg well roasted is 
Roasted Eggs. considered bysonie to te much 


richer than an egg boiled. In countries where w 

or peat is used for fuel, the ashes are selected for 
roasting eggs. Thus gipsies cook eggs and potatoes. 
Eggs may be roasted in an oven, or on the hearth, or 


in any hot place, taking care to turn them where the 
heat is unequal. 
Cut the un- 


Indian Way to Cook Mutton. cooked meat 


from a mutton bone into small squares. Chop a plate- 
ful of onion and fry in butter ; add (if liked) a table- 
spoonful of curry wder and one cup of vinegar. 
Stir the meat into the sauce and let it stand for a 
whole night ; then thread the meat upon very slender 
wooden skewers, lean and fat pieces a ternately ; grill 
upon the gridiron just before it is required, and serve 
very hot with rice. What is left of the sauce must be 
boiled, and also served very hot. 


Vegetable Pudding. cept Pee 


grated carrot (red part only) six ounces finely-chopped 
suet, four ounces good brown sugar, two ounces lemon 
I sliced thin, and one well-beaten egg. Mix all the 
ingredients well together, put into a well-greased 
bowl, cover with paper, and steam it for two 
hours. Serve with sweet sauce. Put half teacupful 
of raspberry jam in a small goblet, add a little water, 
and let it boi up Add a few drops of cochineal if the 
colour is too pale. Strain it round the pudding. 
5 Do not dust, but wipe! 
Dust and Dusting. The duster, that peaceful 
emblem of domestic labour, under certain circum- 
stances, becomes a dangerous weapon to handle. Do 
you know what you are doing when you brush away 
dust? You disseminate in the air, and consequentl 
introduce into your tissues and respiratory organs, all 
sorts of spores and epidemic germs which dust con- 
tains. One movement of ao feather brush may be 
enough to inoculate you all with ty yhus, strange as it 
may appear. Instead of a feather duster, takeadamp 
cloth, wipe away the dust instead of stirring it up. In 


short, wipe—never dust. 
fe One pint of milk, a table- 
Cream of Celery. spoontul of flour, one of 
butter, a head of celery, if large, two if small, a small 
onion, and a pint of mace. Boil the celery in a pint 
of water about an hour; boil mace, onion, and milk 
together. Mix the flour with two tablespoonfuls of 
cold milk, and add to boiling milk. Cook ten minutes, 
stirring constantly ; mash the celery in the water in 
which it has been cooked, then add to the milk, and 
season highly with Pepper and salt to taste. Strain and 
serve immediately. This delicious soup is improved by 
adding a cupful of whipped cream when the soup is in 
the tureen. It may be thickened with rice boiled in- 
stead of flour if you prefer it. (Jteply to D. R. J.) 


Let There be Light in the Sick Room. 


There is nothing so bad as a dark sick room ; it is as 
if the attendants were anticipating the death of the 
patient ; and if the reason of it be asked the answer is 
as inconsistent as the act. The reason usually offered 
is that the patient cannot bear the light, as though the 
light could not be cut off from the patient by a curtain 
or screen, and as though, to darken one part of the 
room, it were necessary to darken the whole of it. The 
real reason is an old superstitious practice, which once 
prevailed so intensely, that the sick, suffering from the 
most terrible diseases—smallpox, for instance—were 
shut up in darkness, and their beds surrounded with 
red curtains, during the whole of their illness. A more 
injurious practice really could not be maintained than 
that of ensuring darkness in the sick room. It is not 


only that dirt and disorder are the results of darkness. 
A great remedy—sunlight—is lost, and the loss cannot 
. be replaced. ; 
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A New Way of Making Cheese Sand- 
wiches. Cut some slices about half an inch thick off 
* a nice rich cheese, and p them between 
some slices of brown bread and batter, like sandwiches. 
Put them on a plate in the oven, and when the bread 
is toasted brown serve on & napkin cloth. 

The act 


Never Put Moncey in the Mouth. ¢ehold. 


ing money between the i or tecth is a thoughtless 
one, but none the less o the most dangerous kind. 
Money is handled by all classes, goes into and out of 
houses and families where sickness prevails, and that 
disease may often lurk in a bank-note or on the face of 
a coin is as probable as it is possible. 


‘ . Have a board made 


the bread pan, but raised about three inches. Pour 
into the pan an inch of water, and then put the board 
in, which will be two inches from the water. Put the 
bread on the board, and cover the pan with an earthen- 
ware lid. ‘The enclosed air will keep the bread beauti- 
fully moist. ‘The water shou!d be changed every day. 


. Mix together four ounces 
Treacle Pudding. cach of bread crumbs, tine 


oatmeal, and chopped suet ; add two ounces of candied 

I cut small, two ounoes of flour, half a teaspoonful 
of mixed spice, a pinch of salt, and two eggs, beaten up 
with half a pound of treacle. Mix thoroughly, put it 
in a well-greased basin, and steam it for at least three 
hours. Figs, dates, or raisins can be added by way of 
variety. eply to Ciara B.) 


° The nicest way to wash 
To Clean Ribbons. ribbons is to ny them out 
smoothly on the table, take a clean nail brush, soap 
and water, or ammonia and water, and brush them on 
both sides until they are clean. Then clean the brush, 
and with clear cold water brush them until they are 
rinsed. Leave them to dry on the table or hang up, 
but do not iron. This gives them a much newer, 
fresher look than the common method of rubbing in 
water. (Reply to ELIsB.) 

Cleaning Lace Curtains. Jats oar ai 
not wrung out, but allowed to drip from rinsing water, 
then starched in fairly thick boiled starch, to which a 
little borax has been added. Again, they must not be 
wrung out, but the starch must be pressed out. Have 
a room swept clean, if carpeted all the better, spread 
out upon the floor a sheet, on which place the curtain, 
smoothly pinging the sheet at the edges with large 
pins, as you would a crumbcloth. It will be found to 
answer well if properly done ; indeed curtains look 
better when so dried, than when ironed. If not con- 
venient to use the floor, careful mangling will do. 


° Most medicine bottles can 

Cleaning Bottles. te cleaned by washing 
thoroughly in hot soap suds and rinsing in cold water; 
but there may be some that will require different treat- 
ment. Some druggists clean narrow-necked bottles by 
putting in bits of blotting paper in a pulp, shaking 
well, emptying, then rinsing. ‘requently bottles that 
have stood for some time will be musty, and in this 
case if they are filled with cold water and let stand 
an hour or two the musty smell will disappear. Ipthe 
bottles are greasy, fill with warm water, put in a prece 
of washing soda, allow it to dissolve, and then shake 
the bottle thoroughly empty, rinse, and put to drain. 
Afew drops of ammonia in a bottle of warm water 
will be found excellent to clean a greasy bottle. 
Powdered charcoal and water is good to clean a bottle 
that is not Br Ketchup bottles are hard to clean, 
particularly if they have been left standing for even 
ashort time. Fill each bottle with water, to which 
add a few drops of ammonia, and let soak for an hour; 
then empty, and, if any particles adhere to the glass, 
refill the bottle with ammonia Cater, put in an egg- 
shell crushed fine, shake thoroughly, empty, and rinse. 


If the coi is not convenient, use in its place fine 
ae ie pebbles, or small beans. Reply to 


_ ° Remove stains from the window 
Useful Mints. by using diluted spirits of salts. 
Tissue paper is the best thing for polishing brass 
or tinware. ape oil, well rubbed in, will remove 
the white spots on tables caused by hot plates. 
To keep insects out of bird cages, tie up a little sulphur 
in abag and suspend it in a cage. If pin-cushions 
are filled with well-dried coffee grounds, mice or noth 
will never touch them.-———Chloride of lime should 
be scattered at least once a week under the sink and 
in all pieces where sewer gas is liable to lurk.—— 
Use old tooth or nail brushes for cleaning the corners 
of window sashes. They are also excellent for clean- 
ing greasy lamp burners. To clean steel, rub the 
article with a picce of wash leather dipped in kerosene 
oil. Kid shoes can be kept soft and free from 
cracks by rubbing them once a week with pure gly- 
cerine or castor oil. In washing grained wood- 
work use clear water or cold tea. Where there 
are finger-marks to be removed, such as round the 
door-knob or on the window-sill, a little tine soap 
can be used, but only just enough to do the work, for 
soap should be employed for this scrvice only on very 
| Tare occasions, an ammonia never, 


WEEK ENDING 
Mazon 14, 1891. 


RESULE OF WHE LADIES 
‘WORK COMPETITION. 


THE Prizes offered have beep awarded as follows :— 
No. 1.—OoTron NIGHT-DBEss. 

THe Fimst Prize (20s.) has been won by Miss M 
Emmeline Hall, 23, Warwick Place, Leeds. THE SECON 
PRIZE (10s.) by Mrs. Leffler, 62, Fern Grove, Liverpool. 

There were more entries for this competition than for an 
other confined to needlework. Miss Hall's work was excel. 
lent in every detail, and was closely followed by that of 
Mrs. Leffler. 

, No. 2,—FLANNEL PETTICOAT. 
Tae First Prize (15s.) has been won by Miss A. Shep. 


rd, Landour, Powderham Crescent, Pennsylvania, Exeter. 
HE SECOND E se 6d.) by Afiss Cooper, 317, High 
Holborn, London, W.C. 


This competition wane the reverse of No. 1 in num- 

i ty of work. In both rere ip 
of all. There was no cult 
in arriving at a decision, for the work of Miss Sheppard ‘and 
Mrs. Cooper was far better than that of the rest. 


P fil er iss Martha Logan, 
RIZE (10s.) by MMsss Mar 
eek’ N.B. 

This competition brought forth far more entries than any 
other. More than two hundred and fifty pairs of stoc 
came to hand. They were sent from every part of the 
Kingdom—from the Orkneys, Penzance, Connemara, and 
Cwm Laur ; names which show how widespread the interest 
in this competition was. The knittin reach ed a consistently 
high standard, but many excellent tters failed to pro- 
perly graduate the proportions of. their stockings, and 
others did not manage to shape theirs well. It was very 
difficult to discriminate between the work of Mrs. Ancles 
and Miss Lege: That of the married lady was absolutely 

and, but 


faultless, fora slight lack of evenness, the same 
might have been said for Miss Logan's. Both are to he 
congratulated upon their skill with the knitting-needle. 


No. 4.—CoTTON CHEMISE. 

Tue First Prize (12s. 6d.) has been won b: Miss Mary 
Julia Hall, 23, Warwick Place, Leeds. THE SECOND 
PRIZE (7s. Gd.) by Miss H. Evershed, 64, London Road, 
Horsham. 

Miss Hall’s work showed the same excellence as was 
noticed in the case of that of her sister, who won the First 
Prize in Competition No. 1. Miss Evershed’s, though won- 
derfully even, was not quite so fine as that of Miss Hall, 
Several other competitors ran these two very close. 

No. 5.—MAN’s FLANNEL SHIRT. 

THE Frrst PRIzE (208.) was won by Mrs. MacDonald, 
34, Lucas Road, Penge. THE SECOND PRIZE (10s.) 
Miss Ada Green 80, Sewerby Street, Moss Sia 
Manchester. ‘ a 

This competition was not very popular, presuma Diy ow!n, 
to the Neen difficulty in cakiog a well-fitting sie 
Mrs. MacDonald’s work was that of a born needlewom D 
and was perfect in every particular. Miss Greenwood’s wi 
scarcely inferior ; indeed, if her buttonholes had been better 
finished there would not have been anything to choose 
between the two. 

No. 6.—Hoop ror CnILDREN UNDER Srx. 

THe First Prize (15s.) has been won by Mrs. Abel, 12, 

Herne Villas, Honor Oak. THE SECOND PRIZE (7s. yes 


Miss Randall, 3, Sidmouth Grove, Lower Park 
Peckham. 
Every shape, form, and colour, in fact, almost every 


variety in chil dren’s headgear, was represented in the com- 
petition. Many competitors did not seem to realise that 
there is any difference between a hood and a bonnet. Ge 
‘Abel’s dark-red knitted hood combined comfort and useful 
prettiness in a marked degree. And no mother could desire 
a more charmingly dainty hood for her little one than that 
sent by Miss Randall. 

No. 7.—CHILD’s WooLLEN Frock—(open to Cappetitors 

between 12 and 15 only). 

Tue First PRIZE (20s.) has been won by Afiss Marian 
Elizabeth Cann, 7, Alexander Villas, Brighton. THESECOND 
by Miss Annie Crompton, 57, Bridgeman Place, Bolton. 

The work of Miss Cann was really wonderful for one so 

oung. Few grown women could have turned out anything 

tter. Miss Crompton, too, showed remarkable aptitude 
in her effort. 
No. 8.—KNITTED OR CROTCHETED WOOLLEN ScARF (open 
to Competitors of under 12 only). 

Tne First Prize (10s.) has been won by Miss Florria 
Anderson, Perryficlds, Maidstone. Tne SECOND (5s.) by 
Miss Florence I. Lambert, 69, Carpenter Strect, Battersea. 

This competition again called forth work of extraordinary 
excellence vor such young children. Miss Anderson 
Mise Lambert (who, by the way, is only eight years old), 
will be splendid workers some day if they keep up the pre- 
mise of their aml yearg. . 

On the whole this work competition has heen most grat 
fying. A greater amount of interest has been shown in 1 
than one dared to expect, and a very high standard has 
been reached throughout. The very great majority of the 
comp titors enclosed stamps for the return of their work if 
unsuccessful, Those garments which are not written for by 
March 16th will, with the ones which gained prizes, 
griven to a deserving charity. Particulars on the subject’ 


will appear in @ later issue 


nei _PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 
POSITIVELY ! 


E D W A D Y THE BEST “HAIR “DRESSING. 
WORLD is 


6 ER A BG 
HAIR PRODUCER 


USED BY THOUSANDS DAILY. 


Positively Stops the Hair 
from Falling. 


EDWARDS’ 


‘HARLEN E’ 


POSITIVELY FORCES 


Luxuriant Hair, 
Whiskers and Moustachios 


To grow heavily in a few weeks without 
to the Skin, and no matter hyped 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED REMEDY 


FOR BALDNESS 


From whatever cause arising. As a Producer of 


WHISKERS AND MOUSTACHIOS 


It has never been equalled. Asa curer of 
Weak or Thin Eyelashes, 


OR RESTORING GREY HAIR 


To its Natural Colour, never fails. 


PHYSICIANS AND ANALYSTS PROWOUNCE IT TO BE 
PERFECTLY HARMLESS AND DEVOID OF ANY METALLIC 
OR OTHER INJURIOUS INGREDIENT. 


_RENOWNED 
AND RESTORER. 
ITS SUPERIORFFY: 1S: UNSURPASSED. 
Positively’ Produces Long 
Flowing Hair. 


Lower Stoke, near Rochester, Sept. 17, 1889. 
Mr. Edwards,—sir,— enclosing order for another 
bottle of Hariene, I. ny tage husband's bair is 


growing nicely now, HOLLAND. 
Ne oe hse gg! Jan. 16, 
iusad te (chicas Gail oo asepun aie ince 7 thave 

on 2, can an rement 'e 
Please send another pottle. W. A. MUDSTEAD.” 


Vicarage, Bicester, July 16, 1889. 
salichod ad plested with 


SPECIAL OFFER TO READERS OF 
‘*PEARSON’S WEEKLY.” 


wi 
of 


: 


1/-, 2/8, 3/6, and 5/6 per bottle, from Chemists, Hair. 
dressers and Perfumers all over the World, or sent direct, 
on receipt of 1/4, 2/10, 3/88, and 6/e, P.O. preferred. 


. PPh eae 
1 Cty L y i \ 4 Win 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
B. F. EDWARDS & CO. 5&5 NEW. OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


GENUINE AND EASY. HENRY KINGSLEY’S — |finaaae 


£16 £5SO for is. 8th Competition. 
Excels all others for Infants & Invalids. 


se READ THIS THROUGH and u will be th hly con- 
ee Derbys icone , vinced of fae penuinnnetce this Goupatitien.” “e ee oe he ee ae eee 
ountin THE DEAF MAY HEAR. 


£ will be pee to the person counting correctly thedetters ‘‘ L,” ‘P,” 


DOES MR. GLADSTONE STILL RETAIN 
HIS POPULARITY ? 


£50 IN CASH PRIZES. 


NO COUNTING. NO COUNTING. 
me you Bars to Ae is mee fhe on le 
ut wi e mos uu v 

abeomet, The contest will es Disolte 

one, that is, the result will be decided by the 


“E” in the 24th chapter of Genesis, J number of letters in favour of each statesman. . ) 
verses only (ordinary Bible). had he having. pa largest number of letters j and ‘‘R,” in the First Chapter of Genesis. Count letters, both all suff from 
n, Our FE wee capital and small, in verses only, not headings or references. Send number of Def Hearing are Invited 


This very interesting contest will prove to call and test, FARE Oo 


Special Prizes of £5 & £2 each letter, with P.O. 1s., or 13 stamps entrance fee, and stamped addressed 


whether or not recent’ events have caused 


CHARGE, a New Invention for 
ef of Deafn ; 


sea i ; Mr. Gladstone's popularity to wane. envelope for result to HENRY KINGSLEY, Rackhamsfield, Catton, Norwich. Beli 
Fn ft to Shows may he lists and |“ ¢50 to cash prizes will positively be pald to [Should no one count correct the money will go to the nearest, or if several Roome of the Avsorneoe co. 
ces, and 10s. each for the first six] those who voTg, so to speak, for the most : f nee 3 bet ’ 
carect liste wecerved pular living statesman, however few compete. send correct lists the whole amount will be equally divided. Closing day ween the hours of 10 am. 
: % printed clroular will be sent to every {March 30th. The £50 sent to the winner, and full result containing the A oo einita le — 
conipetitor stating the result, Contest closes | correct number of letters, and winner's full name and address, sent to every | ¢ 74 WRITE FOR Fg eo 


BY Post. THE AUROPHONE 
CO., 89, BAKRRST., London, W. 


66 ) SEVENTH 
MYSTERIA.” | riousano. 
The Problem Solved. The true view and 
right observance of Marriage, Safe guide to 

married and single life. Post free, as a 
1s. BOETHOS PUBLISHING Co, $0, Lord 8t., 
—“I am very thankful that ever 


Entrance fee only 6d. 
and stamped addressed envelope for 
result. Closes March 14th. Kesult 
anl prizes posted March 20th, 


March 17th. Entrance fee ls. guly, {postal 
order or 12 stamps), and stam ad 
envelope for reply to J. VIPOND, 10, Werneth 
Hall Koad, Oldham. 


£5 Prize Competition £5 


***ton. £5given for filling in correct letters 
to form name of well-known place in England. 
108. each to first three answers. Entrance fee 
P.O. 1s, or 13 stamps. Send stamped 
addressed envelope for result to— 
G. W. BRUCE, 

38, Bramber Road, West Kensington, London. 
Closes March 21st. 


£7 FOR YOU. 


I will give £5 cash to the person counting 
correctly the letter “ P,” capital and small, 
on the first page of this paper (not the cover), 
: Tentrance fee 6d., and £2 cash to the person 
counting correctly the letter«““W" on the 
second page of this paper. Entrance fee Sd., 
enter the two for 9d, and win £7. Closes 
March 28th. 1d. stamp for list of prize 
winners. Address all letters, CHARLES W. Caly, 
The Mint, 106, Westminster Road, LiverpooL 


Leena ED 
£300, 


flalf entrance fees, will be given to those w 
correctly: count the letter “E” in first fl 
chapters of Job. Exclude headings. According 
to a similar competition, half entrance fees 
should be more thin £300, Pesides this £20 of 
the remaining £300, ora proportionate amount 
(probably more), will be sent to the person who 
sends the greatest number of friend's lists and 
tees. Enclose entrance fee 2s., and stamped 


addressed envelope. Whatever happens, 
i Closes March 


competitor four days later. Only one Chapter to count remember, and the 
£50 will be paid no matter how few enter. (Mention this paper.) 


£150 TO BE GIVEN AWAY S150 


£100 in cash, and 200 handsome presents. 
YOU MAY GET £6100, BUT CANNOT GET LESS THAN #620. | Liverpool. 
BDWiINnN FREDARIOES, 


The promoter, guarantees the whole amount of cash and other prizes as above, however few 
may enter this competition, and will add more if entries allow. Start at once, all can do the 
win the priz 


ADDRESS— 


W. T. SUTTON, 


46, Clive St., Barrow-in-Furness, 


LANCASHIRE. book. ease Pearson’ 
” (P mention ‘ ‘a."") 


RED NOSES. 


(Caused through tmpaired digestion.) All 
those who would wish to be relteved of this 
distressing and disfiguring complaint should 
send to Dr. HOWELL, 2, Upper ord Place, 
ted | Russell Square, London, W.C., who will. 

guarantee a cure ina few days. 2s. 6d per box. 


£100 CASH PRIZES FOR 1s. 
Competition No. 6. 

8 witl be paid to those counting most cor- 

rectly the letter *O,” capital and small, 

tu verses only.uf the first 8 Chapters of St. Luke, 

ee tty lib'e. £10 will be given to the one sending 

i 


t- ud fees with yours, Also £5 extra for the firet 
corre t list received. n atonce, as these extra 
+A 


£200. CASH PRIZES. £200 
NO. 16 COMPETITION. 


EDWIN FREDERICKS, 16, SI. PETERSGATE, STOCKPORT. 


Should only one be correct, the sender will get £100; if more than one, and less than ten, 
will get more than £10 In proportion ; if more than'ten are correct, a fresh contest will be set 
to the successful ones with free entrance. The other 200 prizes will be given to the next best, 
so try hard, the nearer you are the better the prize. £1 wilb be given for the first correct list 
sent in. Prizes value £10 and £5 will be given to the two persons sending in the most lists and 
feca, own or friend's; whether correct or not. 

Start at once, it is only two hours’ work. 
MENTION THIS PAPER. 


d Prizes a week 1 
»s,G. HUOKWAY, Easton-in-Gordano, Brist>L 


£560 FOR 1s. 
(Genuine Competition.) 
will be divided amongst those 
persons counting correctly the 
latters "A and 8," both capital and small 
(verses only and ordinary Bible), in the first 
seven Chapters of the Book of Joshua. 
Futrance fee 1s. P.O., and 1}d. stamps for 
ron't. Closes March 26th, result one week 


later, 
HENRY ARMSTRONG, 
°0, CRAWLHORNE 8T., PETERBOROUGH. 


£10 FOR ONE SHILLING. 


Only one letter. Count the letter ‘“£," 
capital and small, in the first three chapters of 
St. John, verses only (ordinary Bible). State 
number, with name and address. Entrance fee 
1s. P.O., or 1s, 1d. stamps, and 14d. for printed 


only ‘i 
19 stamps, and 2d. (stamps) for printed result. 
Closes March 26th. Prizes and result 
April Ist. If several send correct lists, the 
£200 will be equally divided amongst them. 
Mention this paper. Address A. BRENTVILLE, 


DON’T MISS THIS. — £5 FOR 40. 


” Five pounds will be given to those counting 
£o IN PRIZES most correctly the letter ‘‘C" in the First 


Bucklands, Dover, Kent. 

CASH PRIZES £3, £1, 10s., 58., 6s., will be | ¢, * 

giveu to those counting most correctly the nr ies Bb. Mare aah chatter ned ear £100 FOR is. 
etters “A and O” in the first chapter of Luke, | Ciogg March 19th, result sent March 2h.4 In this competition, instead of limiting the 
both capftal and small, in verses only (ordinary f Entrance fee only 4d. and 1}d. for result. | Prizes, three-fourth'’s of the total amount of 
Be Al rn aig eas aa] Ere tn rcv lbp thon 

réon us e! C) 

Und fees, whether they sre correct or not. Cc. ROBERTS, counting correctly, from the old authorised 
Also £1 for the first correct list received. 93, HIGH STREET, CHELTENHAM. Jfamall, in the first four chapters of St. Luke 
Entrance feo Gd. only, and stamped Addre88€d | pss | Use the ordinary: . 
envelope for result. Closes March 19th. Business Men Buy verses only. . Entrance fee.is, postal order, or 


prises sens 


HYPNOTISM AND MESMERISM. 


Tesult. Co ‘oses Marvellous revelations in above Mysterious 
Result Marcle 2k The. £10 will | Be aivided Sciences. Thoroughly Corre | a van ay pelees ie, wane Fos Plier ; sta 
amongst those connting most correctly. | together with Thought Reading. Y my rule, whether I win or loose, WALKER SELL S Te oun.” a ollie Wea apess, BROOKS & LER, 
dt ber H , Holl{n's Balilawoed, Yr. Qidham, 
ne taet * tee gee i sa a 


Address, BAYLEY BROS,, Bourne, Lincoln- 


thirg, & Co., Station Road, Leake, Boston, Lingy. 


thentio eriments. Fost free 8d. 
“hy, ROSK, COMMEROLAL Road, LOWESTOFT. 
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WHAT CAN WE TELL YOU ? |© McK. says that a gréen parrot, belonging to a friend 


Tus communication headed A Worp ro Mivisrges, 
which we published in our issue of February 28th, 
has brought us numerous letters from other 
ministers, who heartily concur with all that the 
Rev. Thomas Richards was good enough to say in 
praise of this paper. One of these we print on page 

. 634 We believe that the number of non-religious 

* journals whieh have been the subjects of entirely 
unsolicited recommendation from the pulpit is ex- 
tremely limited, and we cannot help feeling a little 
proud that eur efforts to produce an interesting and 
amusing periodical which does not in any way pan- 
der to depraved tastes, have met with this spon- 
taneous and most gratifying reception. 

A. J. T. su that we should offer a prize to the 
reader who points out the longest word in each 

issue.———————This does not seem a very g 

idea, for probably there would be no one word 

longer than any other. We will, however, send o 

gold-plated ncil-case to each of the twenty readers 

who first point out the longest sentence in this issue. 

The length will be decided by the number of words, 

or of letters if there is a tie so far as words are 

concerned. The advertisement pages will count. 

Competitors must send the e on which their 

sentence appears, and must underline the latter. 


M.—We agree with you that it would be better in every 
way if the words “For Incurables” were omitted 
from over the doors of hospitals which now bear 
them. Every doctor admits that the imagination 
has a most potent influence upon the health, and to 
send an invalid to a place where he knows that he is 
branded as a doomed man cannot fail often to re- 
move the last lingering spark of hope. There is far 
too little detinite knowledge as to what diseases are 
absolutely incurable to warrant the assumption of 
certain death in any case, however grave. Recoveries 
from the very brink of the tomb are of constant 
occurrence, and they would, we feel assured, be more 
frequent still if there were no hospitals to which 
sufferers were consigned as “ incurable.” 


Axficus.—Those who are responsible for the names 
of vessels certainly might endeavour to exercise a 
little more originality in this respect. When a ship 

: is lost ab and tle barest particulars of the 
catastrophe reach this country by cable, hundreds 
of people are sometimes kept for weeks in suspense 
as to whether it is one whieh carried relatives or 
dear friends of theirs. Distinctive names would 
do away with all this unnecessary distress. 


GQ. G.—The word “cheque” certainly did leave room 
for the misapprehension of which you speak. Of 
course @ cheque that has not been cashed is merel 
a piecc of prank Beer We have asked the Rev. 5 
J. H. Septimus Pennington to append a line to his 
former communication and a reproduction of this 
appears on page 533. Many chanks for having called 
our attention to this point. 


Minnie.—We do not give information regarding the 
fashions in this paper. But we are glad to make an 
exception in your case. When the hot weather comes 
along parasols will be worn as before, that is to say, 
at a height niccly calculated to rake out with their 
points the eye of the casual passer-by. 


K. R.—Yes, we have a big post. Temple Chambers 
is avery large block of buildings, containing sixty 
different offices, many of which are occupied b 

- firms doing a great deal of business, while in addi- 
tion to this the upper floors consist of suites of 
apartments let tofifty or sixty separate individuals 
or families. The Post-Otlice people tell us that 
our delivery is, on the average, about four times as 
heavy as that of the rest of ‘lemple Chambers com- 
lined. Two clerks are hard at work from nine to 
ten every morning simply sorting the letters for the 
various departments. 


T. H.—Certainly parents should interfere with the 
marriages of their children if they think that they 
are justified in sodoing. Many an unhappy marriage 
would have never taken place if the advice of parents 
had been listened to. In some cases, of course, un- 
justifiable prejudice may lead parents to object to 
the marriage of their child with one in whose case 
no objection should exist; but for one case of this 
kind there are probably at least twenty in which 
the feeling of mistrust is well founded. Young 
people who fall in love seldom give their parents 
credit for an intensely earnest desire to help them 
make good a choice in the vitally important matter 
of a partner for life. Outsiders, proverbially, see 
most of the game, and points to which attraction 
Llinds the youth or maiden may very likely give 
their parents cause for the gravest anxiety. The 
advice of a good mother or father is always worth 
taking in any matter, and in none more so than in 
that of marriage. A parent could no more be ex- 

ted to see a child make what seemed a false step 
in this direction than stand unmoved on aq river's 
bank and sep a son or daughter drown, 


H. B. is reminded by the recent 


of his who lives in G w, laid an egg the other 
day. We believe our correspondent ¢o 
be correct in his assertion that it is an extremely 
rare thing for a parrot to lay in this country. Does 
any other reader know of a similar case? 


A. Yes, it will be perfectly safe to send your cou- 


pohs in week by week. There is not the remotest 
chance of.a engle one being mislaid, and our labours 
will be very prestly lessened if you and others who 
are going in for the £100 will forward your coupons 
regularly. 


Sr. .—Keep your sixpences in your pocket. You 
=a 


be sure that the gipsy fortune-teller either made 
some lucky guesses in the case of your friend, or got 
to know of his past life and present circumstances 
in some way or other. As to the future, we 
venture to say that we can foretell it, so 
far as the prophetess in question is concerned, a 
great deal more accurately than she can in hee 
case. Our prophesy regarding this estimable lady 
is as follows: “Iinprisonment for obtaining money 
under false pretences.” 


Mias C. E. Hares, who writes from “Hasstells,” 


Queen’s Road, Weybridge, says that she is collectin; 
used penny stamps for an orphanage in Switzerland, 
to which she will shortly be sending ten or twelve 
thousand, tied up in bundles of fifty. These stamps 
are sold by the principal of the orphanage to 
dealers on the Continent, and a large addition is thus 
made every year to the funds of the establishment. 
Miss Haines suggests that if any other of our readers 
would like to assist in this yood work they should 
send her the stamps they collect, in order that she 
may forward them ikl her own lot ; or she will be 
glad to give anyone who is sufficiently interested in 
the matter to write to her, enclosing stamped 
envelope for reply, the address of the orphanage 
and any further particulars in her possession. fe 
seems a very sinple way of assisting a deserving 
charity. 


Apropos of the article on THE Cost oF WINNING THE 


Watkrioo Cup, which appeared in our issue of 
February 2ist, Leumas WaLpePp sends us an 
interesting description of the monument at Lurgan 
which bears testimony to the prowess of Master 
McGrath, a Lurgan dog which accomplished the 
unique feat of carrying off the Cup three times. 
The inscription includes the following lines :— 
‘* Though thrice victorious on Altcar’s plain, 

Magrath’s Heet limbs can never win again, 

Stay man! thy steps—the dog’s memorial view, 

Then run thy course as honest and as true.” 
aragraph headed 
A Nest 1n A SKOLL, of the fact that at the Duke of 
Westminster's stud farm is the skeleton of the once 
famous racehorse Touchstone, in the skull of which 
a pair of robins have built their nest for some 
years past, flying in and out through the eye- 
sockets. 


C. B. asks why doctors do not wear some dis- 


tinctive style of dress, so that they could be easily 
recognised in the same way as most clergymen can 
be? Why, indeed? In cases of accident 
or sudden illness, it would often be of the greatest 
service. We see no reason why doctors should not 
adopt some special form of head gear which would 
proclaim their identity at a glance. Of course this 
would be unnecessary in the country, where everyone 
knows the local practitioner, but in towns it might 
save many lives. Doctors are out and about visiting 
their patients most of the day, and to seek them at 
home is usually in vain. A doctor's carriage might 
also bear some mark indicating to whom it belonged. 
Perhaps some medical reader will send along his 
opinions on this idea. It may have grave objections 
which we do not recognise. 


Avucusta forwards another case of FURNITURE IN 


Bioom. She writes:—In 1879 I bought from a 
vendor of woodland beauties a basket of ferns for 
sixpence. The basket was made of crossed sticks 
about seven inches long, and was filled with soil 
and moss, amid which the ferns were planted. Two 
of the sticks of which the basket was made began 
to grow, and in due course developed leaves. I 
then planted the basket bodily in a sunny rockery in 
my garden, and watched its growth with great 
interest. ‘lo au mB eet one of the sticks, which 
proved to be hazel, after flourishing for three 
months, sickened and died. But the other grew 
apace, and developed into a fine, spreading bramble. 
This bramble was still flourishing last year, when I 
left the North of England, and, considering the 
immense diflerence in the respective climates 
of Northumberland and California, is, @ my 
opinion, an even greater curiosity than the 
undoubtedly wonderful quince-tree table. On the 
same subject A. T. says that, “At a farmhouse 
in the parish of Galston, Ayrshire, some years 

o, a farmer cut down an elder-tree, and made use 
of it for a rafter in a byre he was building. Years 
afterwards the byre was demolished, and this rafter 
was used as a gate-post. It took root and sprouted, 
and continued to thrive, and was visited y great 
numbers of people,” 


M. J.—We do not advise 


C. W. M. philanthropically takes it u 


-——waaeoaoaoaoOoOoOoOoOoao 
Printed for the Proprietors, and publishet hy them 
Chambers, Loudon, 0. Y 


regarding financial matters, 
but surely it must strike you that if the gentleman 
you mention, and other advertisers of his kidney, 
were able to obtain such eetinay reliable par- 
ticulars regarding the rise and fall of stocks as they 
claim, common sense would have long ago induced 
them to turn their valuable information to profitable 
account, and thus place themselves beyond the 
necessity of philanthropically endeavouring to 
realize fortunes for other people. If you believe 
what they say arding their ability to turn a 
five-pound note into a hundred pounds, with 
practically no risk to the person who trusts them 
with the “ fiver,” you have also got to believe that 
they are either idiots who daily throw away the 
chance of becoming millionaires, or people whose 
love for the rest of mankind is so profound that 
they want to make everyone rich except themselves. 
Bither of these hypotheses is a little difficult to 
swallow. 


Wes have received a good many replies to our recent 


query regarding a Puzzle Column. Opinions seem on 
the whole to be against this, so we shall not take 
any further steps in the matter. 


S. V. B.—Your practice is to be most highly com- 


mended. No one should pass a piece of orange-peel 
on the pavement without kicking it into the gutter. 
It is a small thing to do, but it may save somebody 
a broken limb. 


A. E. L.—We are afraid that it would be impolitic to 


carry out your suggestion. Without the least diffi- 
culty, we could ‘if the whole of each number with 
the Triendl letters which come to hand. To us they 
are intensely interesting, but to our readers generally 
we fear that they would not prove very exciting. 


n himself to 
let other readers into a secret regarding the lack of 
paying occupations which are open nowadays 
to young men. He says:—“There is room for 
plenty of young fellows to make a good living, if 
they only have taste and skill, in the art of window- 
dressing. To be able to dress windows in such a 
manner as to attract the notice of the public 
requires skill, tact, and taste, and most firms will 
pay a competent man a good sum for dressing a 
single window. A skilful window-dresser can also 
add to his income by dressing the windows of smaller 
firms, who do not keep a man for this work.” 


WE must really take to labelling our would-be facetious 


articles. The other day we published a mild skit 
headed WoMEN AND Bonnets, which even a Sc— (no, 
we wustn’t say that, it got us into trouble recently), 
well, which was most palpably meant in fun. But 
FargPLay comes down on us hke a Nasmyth’s ham- 
mer and writes sheets and sheets of expostulation, 
taking all our humble attempts at wit perfectly 
seriously, and bristling with such shots at the 
male sex as “I suppose men never fritter away 
money in ties, gloves, pipes, and tobacco,” or “I 
know several women tiene husbands are in good 
positions, but who never have more than two bon- 
nets in a season.” No doubt, though, we deserve 
it all for poking fun at so ancient a butt as the 
bonnet. 


A SUFFERER writes very bitterly regarding the fact 


that on many railways, notably the London, Chatham, 
and Dover, smoking is allowed in all the third-class 
carriages of workmen’s trains. He asserts, and we 
entirely agree with him, that tosit in a carriage tilled 
with tobacco smoke is not only most unpleasant for 
non-smokers, but is also apt to be very injurious to 
those who have weak che:ts, and who consequently 
are made to cough during the whole of their journey. 
The commonest consideration for an important body 
of the third-class passengers who, as everyone knows, 
ay the dividends of the railway company, should 
induce its officials to provide a carriage orjtwo for 
non-smokers on all workmen’s trains. We should 
advise A SUFFERER to write on the matter to the 
general manager of the line by which he travels. 


Tue Great Eastern Ruilway officials write to us com- 


pinning that some of their carriages have been dis- 
figured by gummed labels. We hope that those of 
our readers who are so kind as to gratuitously adver- 


tise us in this way will exercise due care not to give 
offence. 


. 


POSTAL RATES. 


Pearson’s Weekly will be sent direct from the offices 


post free, to any country within the Postal Union, at 
the following rates, prepaid :— 


8. d. 
Ones Yeats seen ssstecsee 8 8 
Half Year 2.0....c00+s0« 44 
Three Months............ 22 


Postage (at book rates) being a penny a copy. 
Offices : Temple Chambers, London, E.C. Ee 


Back Numbers can always be obtained. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR AUSTRALASIA: 


Messrs. R.A. THOMPSON & Co., Sydney & Metbourne, 


at Taniviw 


iV ARY pe a ) \ 
" WYLWYRWELL FABRICS \WASS 


LAST FEW WEEKS OF SALE! STOCK R 


All Ladies who intend purchasing these beau 
will send a GULL DRESS LENGTH of our FAMOUS “W 


From Mrs. LOVELOUE, 87, Bennell Road, Lads fre 
“ Dear Sin,—Many thanks for the er 


last week. then ploveed wT 


lengths (a black’ ‘THE F. 

WARDS DRYIN KITCHEN OVEN. When 

position, I f in the least 

altered ane om a light shades as dark on 

certainly so! e m ‘ @ mother dress ughters well for 

ceTnuaratively small cum,’ ot least for me and I doubs bat for many others whe have 

ordered your famous cloths,” Min x Bia apt 

From Miss M. COOTEN, Holly . Sidcup, Kent, . 

“gre,—I beg to say that the cloth dress which I Dorchased of you a year-and-@ »- 

half since Is still in good condition, it being the most comfortable ad the cheapest: 

winter dress ] have ever worn. Rath or snow does not affect it in the least.” 

We have received Mhousenyts of eee onial: to the above from 


GRAND PRESENTS TO ALi PURCHASERS! 


£1,000 Given “Away! 


We shall GIVE a Very Handsome BROOADED SILK HANDKERCHIEF with 
each dress length ordered from us this'season. These handkerchiefs are 
excellent in quality and design, and may had in white and cream. When three 
dreases are orde! at the same time, we give THREE SILK HANDKBRCHIEFS, 
and also ONE PAIR of our very best q ty 4-button FRENCH KID GLOVES, to 


any size or colour. < 
ABM Im vViITATION. 


We Invite every reader Of PRARSON'S WEEKLY to write for patterns of theee 
beautiful 103. Gd. Cloth Dresses. We send the Patterns FREE to any ad.tress, so 
that Ladies who write for OUR Patterns, have not the trouble an of 
returning them. With each set of Patterus we send Fashionable Designs fur Cloth 
Dreases (specially designed for the coming season), ‘also copies of testimonials from 
many well-koown Ladies, and opinions of the Press. We also enclose Patterns of 
our new * IDEAL CLOTH,” at 15s. the dress length, tn all the richest colours it is 
possible to produce. Write at once for a full set of fatterns and all particulars, and 
you will be astonished when you sep them. 


LUTAS B. ¥. LEATHLEY & Co., Cloth Dress Warehouse, ARMLEY, LEEDS. 
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OVER £6,000 


SUNLIGHT SO TTIONS| | 


These Competitions will be Continued each Month during 1891. 
THE PRIZES GIVEN IN THESE COMPETITIONS ARE THE WALTHAM WATCHES, THE ACKNOWLEDGED BEST TIMEKEEPERS IN THE WORLD 


WRAPPERS COMPETITION. 
For Girls and Boys 16 last birthday and under. 


PRIZES each month—60 Silver Keyless Lever Waltham Watches, 
ee value £4 4s. h. 


eac. 
RULES. 

I.—Competitors to save as many Sunlight Soap wrappers as they can collect. Cut off 
the bottom portion of each wrapper —that portion commencing “ Now for. the SUNLIGHT 
Way of Washing.” This portion called the “Coupon” is to be saved for the competition. 

11.—When as many of these “Coupons” are collected as the competitor thinks will 
win a prize, send them, POSTAGE OR CARRIAGE PAID, to Lever Bros., Ltp., Port 
win a prize, sen thenkend, marked on the outside “ WRAPPERS OOMPHTITION.” 
ENCLOSING WITH THE “COUPONS” a sheet of peree on which the competitor has 
written her or hia FULL Name and Address, age LAS® Birthday, “ Girl ” or “Boy,” and 
the number of coupons enclosed. This paper must then be signed by three witnesses 
who are HOUSEHOLDERS. eee ; 

{l.—The Prizes will be awarded amongst those sending in (for their age) the largest 
number of “Coupons,” provided the paper with the Coupons is correctly filled up and 
witnessed according to Rule II. ae 

Wrappers Competition. 
PRIZES each month—60 Silver Keyless Lever Waltham Watches, value £4 48. each. 


Age 16, 5 to girls and 5 to boys (one to cach winner). 


5 
5 
5 
11,5 + 5 
” “and under 


CARD BOX COMPETITION. 
Oper to aff aged 17 last birthday and upwards, 
month—60 Silver Keyless Lever Waltham 
e value £4 ‘4a. each. ee ecen 5 
: a RULES. * 
—Competitors to make a'list, giving the FULL: Name and Address of HOUSE. 
HOLDERS, whom they know DO NOT USE Sunlight Soap, tating 0 oan each 
HOUSEHOLDER’S name, as far as they know, and in not exceeding $ = { 
reason why they do not use it. Each HOUSEHOLDER'S name must appear in al phea- 
betical order, and the list must be written on one side of the paper only. 
II.—Competitors to save or collect as many Sunlight Soap Bard Boxes as necessary. 
Cut off thé top portion of each Card Box—that portion only of the Card Box printed 
with the word “‘ Sunlight.” This portion, called the “Card Box Coupon,” is to be saved 
for he ee : 1 P = 
.—This list when completed, together with 1 Card Box C Rul 
every HOUSEHOLDER named on competitor's list, and a ahect le on which os 
competitor has written her or his FULL Name and Address, Lady or Gentleman, and the 
Bias eo oe vagal gs eo namie on ihets lists must be ready BOS 
, to LEVER Bs08., TED, and must ide ‘* 
COMPETITION.” ae : ‘ " marked on the outside ‘CARD BOX 
—The prizes wi » awarded to those competito h li 
Competitors-will be disqualified whose lists contasn ary footrest ea ae pee 
of any person who is not a Householder, or anyone who is at the time a user of 


Sunlight Soap. : 
Card Box Competition. 
“PRIZES each month—60 Silver Keyless Lever Waltham Watches, vaiua £4 48, eaoh. 
80 Watches to Ladies. = 30 Watches to Gentlemen. 


PRIZES each 


Lists of Winners of each month's Competition will be advértised in “PEARSON'S WEEKLY,” and the “ Penny Ijlustrated Paper” the last Saturday of the month 
following, and a printed list of winners will be forwarded to competitors who send half-penny stamp to pay postage. % 


PICTURES by Miss 


Facsimile Copies of the above most charming Works of ( 
POSTAGE PAID, to Lever Bros., Liarrep, Port Sunli hit, near Birkenhead our 
Wrappers. Applications to be marked on the outside of the envelope “ PLOTU RES. ” 


All communications 


DOROTHY TENNANT (Mrs. H. M. STANLEY) and W. P. FRITH, R.A., entitled 
“HEADS OVER TAILS,” size 24in. 
Art can (until further noha 


‘by 12in., and “80 OLBAN,” size 17in- by 12%in. 
be obtained FREE OF CQST and POSTAGE PAID (one or either) by sending 
LL Name and Address, and % Sunlight Soap Wrappers, or the Pair by sending 48 


wv ee PEARSON'S WEEKLY.’ a Te on 
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Frry’s Pure concereaten Cg 


This choice Cocoa makes a most delicious beverage for Breakfast or Supper. Being exceedingly nutritious, and easily 
sted, it forms a valuable food for Invalids and Ohildren. Half a tea-spoorful is sufficient to make a oup of most 
delicious Cocoa. To secure this article, ask for “ERYS PURE CONOCBNTRATEHD COCO.” 


~ 1A PRIZE. MEDALS AWARDED TO THE MAKERS, J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL, LONDON; & SYDNEY, N.S.W. 


with reference to Advertising should be sent to Advertisement De ‘Pearson's Weekly,” Sell’s, 168, Fleet Street, London, &.C 
All communications Publ and Editorial Offices t lencic "Guambers, Lon rive hy kly, 8, 168, fy nm, &.C, 
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